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THE REASON WHY. 


THE struggle upon which we are now enter- 
ing in London for the election of a new 
County Council is one that should interest 


every woman, whether she is privileged to be 


a voter or not. Others will doubtless dwell 
on the good work which the present Council 


has done in the Progressive government of 


London ; and we are no whit behind 
them in their admiration for such 
work. The six years during which 
the Progressive majority have de- 
veloped their policy for making 
London healthier, happier, and 
brighter, have been the best six 
years that London has known for 
many generations. We earnestly 
hope, therefore, that women will 
help to give it another three years 
of equally good government. 

But the Progressive party in the 
County Council deserves the help of 
women because it has always been 
true to women. At the first elec- 
tion, six years ago, Lady Sandhurst 
and Miss Jane Cobden (now Mrs. 
Fisher Unwin) were elected. Their 
Progressive colleagues welcomed 
them gladly, and did themselves 
honour by adding Miss Cons to 
their number as a lady alderman. 
It was the Moderate party who, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Sir Walter de 
Souza,: drove these ladies off the 
Council by legal proceedings. From 
that time onward, the Progressive 
party has steadily advocated an 
alteration in the law to enable 
women to be elected County Coun- 
cillors, and for this it deserves the 
help of women. 

But this is by no means their only claim 
to our gratitude. They have appointed | 
women inspectors in various departments ; | 
they have carefully looked after the interests _ 
of those unhappy women who may be in their 
charge in lunatic asylums ; and they have 
done much to suppress the evils of baby 
farming. In all cases where the interests of 
women required special attention, the Pro- 
gressives have been ready to see that justice 
was done so far as they were able. On the 
last great occasion when they were appealed 


| to, not merely in the interests of women but 
| in the higher interests of social purity, when 
| Mrs. Chant fought the Empire case before 
|them, they nobly responded, and by their 
decision made a great stride in the direction 
of ensuring that the people of London should 
have their places of amusement free from 
the contaminating influence of vice. 

It is not enough, however, for women to 
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the candidate in her division, The reason 
why the cause of women has progressed so 
rapidly in the last few yeara is because women 
have made their power felt through their 
organisations, We have two great organisa- 
tions of women, both of which are in full 
sympathy ‘vith the Progressive party—we 
mean the Women’s Liberal Associations and 
the Branches of the British Women’s Tem- 
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canvassing is, it is the only way of getting at 


perance Association. . To these we 
earnestly appeal. to strain every 
nerve. They have already declared 
themselves, and the latter Associa- 
tion was one of the first organisa- 
tions to prepare for the contest. 
But the actual fight is only now 
beginning. Of the victory there 
need be no doubt if ‘all will do their 
utmost ; and we trust that in every 
constituency where the Prograssive 
candidate wins, he may feel bound 
trathfully to say that he owes his 
success in no small degree to the 
work of women. 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB, 


L.C.C., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


Waat tux Boarp pores ror Women 
AND GIRLS. 
Ir all London does not know Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb's counterfeit presentment by 
this time, then it certainly ought ; for 
a few days ago it formed one of the 
Daily Chronicle’s capital illustrations, 
and to-day it appears on the first page 
of THe Woman's SianaL. He is one 
of the rising young men of whom the 
Council has a goodly number. He 
spends about half of his life in work 
for London’s great central government, 
is one of the first authorities on labour 
praise them. Women must also work for  problenrs, and boldly calls himself a collectivist, 
them. Elections everywhere, but above all Raniie’ peop even Lanett pan with 
in London, are won by hard work. Apathy | °leetivist principles, are hall Bratt ne aay ehh 
is the great enemy of Progress: and in eeates ags outlandish. I found Mr. and Mrs. Miles 
; _in their pleasant house overlooking the river be 

London that enemy is very powerful. The | tween [Lembeth and Vauxhall Bridges. It was 
people of London can only be roused by the | a bitter day, and the warmth and glow of a bright 
most persistent efforts to tnke an interest in | fire made an agreeable contrast to old Father 
their own government; and unpleasant as | Thames, covered with ice-tloes, sea-gulls sailing 
| majestioally on rafts of ice, and to an atmosphere 
: : : that said “ blizzard” with biting emphasis. 

the apathetic. The importance of the issue “Mr. Webb, the other day ae allegorical 
is so great, that every woman who 13 able to representation of the L.C.C. It was a huge 
do so should enter the field and work for | octopus, stretching out great tentacles over 
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public amusements, pawnbroking, theatres, 
charities; railways. Now what has the Council 
to de with education ?” 

“ A great deal, for it has money to give away, 
and people are not found unwilling to take it. 
The School Board has no powers to undertake 
moré than elementary education, which is usually 
finished: at the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
Under’ the Technical Instruction Acts, the 
bodies’ which shave the power to deal with 
Technical Education are the County Councils. 
You know how we got the funds ? <i 

»“* Yes, the beer money.” 

”Wixactly ; Mr. Goschen imposed extra duties 
upon beer and spirits in 1890 to compensate the 
publicans whose. licences were extinguished. 
Happily, the public conscience was aroused against 
so monstrous a scheme. Mr. Acland suggested 
that the money should be devoted to educational 

It is a capital example of poetic 
retribution ; I can scarcely remember a better. 
The money was made over to the County Councils, 
and thus the London County Council is the only 
London body with the power and the money to 
expend on technical education.” 

“Could you explain what is meant by ‘tech- 
nical ’ i ” : 

“Well, no, I think I must avoid definitions. 


I will only say that our idea extends far beyond. 


the training of skilled craftsmen, and is a wide 
scheme of education. We exclude very little 
except the dead languages. Science, art, 
domestic economy, modern languages, as well as 
handicrafts, are included in our curriculum.” 

“ Who form the Technical Education Board ? ” 
_ “Twenty members of the L.C.C. and fifteen 
outsiders, experts on education. Amongst them 
we count Dr. Sophie Bryant, acting headmistress 
of the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
and one of the three women sitting on the Royal 
Commission-on Secondary Education.” 

“And now please tell me what you have 
done.” 

“In England boys and girls leave school, I 
mean the Elementary Schools, much too soon. 
If she has passed the necessary standard, a girl 
of twelve is often taken from school to mind the 
baby, or help a little at home. Our wish is to 
continue her education as much as circumstances 
will allow. We have devised, besides, » scholar- 
ship ladder leading from the Board Schools to 
the University itself. Our ladder has three 
rungs. The first is the Junior County Scholarship, 
open to children under thirteen whose parents 
have an income of not more than £3 a week. 
For these we find two years’ free education at 
some good secondary school approved by our 
Board, together with a money payment through 
the Post Office Savings Bank of £8 the first year 
and £12 the second year.” 

" « And the second rung——” 

«Ig the Intermediate County Scholarship for 
candidates under sixteen. Parents of pupils must 
not have more than £400 per annum, and we 
reserve to ourselves the right of giving half the 
scholarships to children of parents with incomes 
of not more than £250 per annum. You see, 
we have borne in mind what happened at Christ’s 
Hospital, Eton, Tiverton, and St. Paul’s.” 

“1 know. They were meant for the poor, 
and were presently filled with the children of 
those in comfortable circumstances.” 

“The Intermediate scholar has free education 
at a good secondary school, with £20 per annum 
maintenance money, increasing £5 annually up to 
£35. Then the third rung is a small number 
(only five) of Senior County Scholarships. They 
are of the annual value of £60 each, together 
with free education. Besides these we have Art 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, we make grants to 
Polytechnics and Technical Institutes, and we 
have various migratory classes.” 

“ Yes, that is all very fine, but asa representa- 
tive of a woman’s paper I must tell you that I 
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have heard only a third of the scholarships have 
been awarded to girls, and I want to know if you 
think it fair.” 

“But did you hear that the. scholarships had 
to be adjudged to the girls on a lower standard 
than to the boys, or they would not have got 
nearly a third, and possibly not a quarter ?” 

“ Yes, I did hear that, but that was the first 
year. The second year the standard was the 
samefor both sexes—so Dr. Garnett, the secretary 
to the Board, told me. The girls pulled up 
wonderfully when they saw what was required 
of them.” 

“ Just so, but let’me tell you there is not the 
same demand for girls’ education as for’ boys,” 
said Mr. Webb, with animation. (I thought of 
Cromwell defending the Instrument of Govern- 
ment against his opponents.) ‘I only wish 
there were. If you can do anything to increase 
the demand, we shall be beholden to you. What 
do the figures tell us? We had an examination 
for 200 Junior County Scholarships. There were 
947 candidates—637 boys, 310 girls. We gave 131 
to boys and 99 to girls. Really the girls got a 
larger proportion than their entrances or their 
work justified,” added the Chairman. “Should 
the demand for education from toth sexes become 
equal, the scheme is elastic enough to admit of 
re-arrangement. Remember, we are only very 
young—eighteen months old.” 

“ Well, let us waive that point. I understand 
that there is a special department for girls ?” 

«“ Yes, domestic'economy. As said before, a 
young girl is often some months at home, minding 
the baby or doing a little work at home. We 
therefore started classes fot laundry work, house- 
keeping, cooking, dressmaking, hygiene, and first 
aid. Four schools have been begun at Battersea, 
Borough Road, Regent;Street, and Woolwich ; we 
shall soon have others at Limehouse, Holloway, 
and perhaps Norwood. The girls are nominated 
by the headmistresses of public elementary 
schools. They attend for six months, have 
dinner and tea provided free, and keep all the 
clothes they make. That goes a good way to 
their maintenance, You should see how neat and 
clean they look, and anxious to learn. ‘We don’t 
promise to make them expert cooks, or to turn 
out Worth’s first hands in the dressmaking 
department. But solid progress is made, and 
the girls are on the way to become decent house- 
keepers. The material is less raw than when we 
began the shaping process. The best of the 
dressmakers have been apprenticed in decent 
houses, andl am glad to suy the City Companies 
have advanced money that this might be done.” 

“ And the juvenile cooks. Does nobody give 
them a lift ?” 

“Yes, some have been sent to the National 
School of Cookery to continue their education. 
Now, that makes the first part of our special 
work for girls, The second part is this. We 
found the women and girls too busy, or lazy, or 
apathetic to take advantage of the Polytechnics 
and Institutes we have subsidised. As they 
would not come to the teachers, we have taken 
the teachers to them. We have twelve ladies, 
experts in all branches of domestic economy, 
and we lend them out free to the Y.W.C.A. 
Committees, Girls’ Clubs, and Girls’ Friendly 
Societies. Indeed, wherever a class of twelve 
or twenty can be got together we are ready 
with practical lessons adapted to working class 
homes. By the way, mothers’ meetings, which 
are almost always held in the afternoon, are a 
great recruiting ground of ours.” 

“T must say the Council is admirable in its 
study of the needs of the people, and its efforts 
to meet them.” 

«J think you are right. And remember, 
the work: in Technical Education is not a 
twentieth part of their labours in other 
directions. Should the Progressives be again 
returned in a majority—” 
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“‘ Which every righteous Londoner will hope 
and work for,” interpolated I. 

—“ Our work will be greatly extended. 
probability we shall develop a system of 
municipal pawnbroking, railway station inspec- 
tion—but there, let us hie back to our subject. 
However admirable a scheme of education may 
be, in the main it depends upoa the teachers. 
If they are not trained, capable, sufficiently 
numerous, one might as well have a clock-case 
minus the mechanism for time-keeper. We 
are preparing to meet the demand, already 
increasing, for fresh teachers. We have now a 
system of training scholarships. A  training- 
school of domestic economy has been begun at 
Battersea Polytechnic, where young women 
who wish to qualify as teachers in the subjects 
named can obtain the necessary instruction. 
We give eighteen free scholarships per annum to 
women between twenty and thirty. The 
Polytechnic will supply all materials, and provide 
the students with two meals daily, free »° 
expense, and the students will also retain any 
garments they may have made. Candidates 
must ‘possess & good general education, speak 
distinctly, and have a health certificate, and 
the Board will give preference to those who 
have had experience in teaching, and to persons 
who have had practical work amongst the poor 
of London, which has given them a knowledge 
of the lives and homes of the working classes.” 

“Why, it means a career for eighteen women,” 

“ Exactly. I forgot to say that the training 
lasts four terms, about fifteen months altogether. 
As regards hygiene, Miss Honnor Morten, 
for some years sub-editor of a portion of the 
Hospital, has been appointed lecturer to the 
Board, and is giving courses in five different 
parts of London. ’ Miss Kate Marion Hunter, 
L.S.A., is also lecturing on the same subject.” 

“ Mr. Webb, you will by this time have heard 
of feminine perversity. Supposing a woman 
had no taste for these domestic arts, could she 
follow the classes that men take up for the most 
part P” 

“Certainly. You see this list of about fifty 
subjects which exhibitioners have taken up 
during the tenure of their exhibitions. There is 
nothing to prevent a woman taking up machine 
construction, naval architecture, electrical engi- 
neering, or plumbing if she chooses. Here are 
geology, biology, carving, pharmacy, gold and 
silver smiths’ work, and photography. I can’t tell 
you the figures exactly, but 1 have no doubt a 
certain proportion of women attend some of these. 
As a sex, it would be wise of them to learn more 
trades, and learn them thoroughly. By the way, 
women did very well in the Art Scholarships ; I 
believe they obtained a majority. It means 
£20 a year for three years.” 

“ Well, this scheme of technical education is 
the very best thing 1 have ever heard of that has 
proceeded from drin i 

“Yes; and if some people had had their way 
the money would have streamed into publicans’ 
pockets, to magnify inequalities in wealth instead 
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of helping to lessen them, as it now does. We 
owe a great debt to Mr. Acland. I had meant 


telling you what the Council has done for woman 
as a housekeeper, but only a moment remains. I 
want you to make it clear to the women that the 
Council REDUCES THE RATES in all but the City 
and a few West-End parishes. It distributes the 
burden more evenly, so that the wealthy pay in 
proportion to their wealth, the poor to their 
poverty. Thus in my own constituency, Dept- 
ford, the net charge for the County Council is 
Gd, in the £ less than six years ago. The West- 
End raises an outcry against us, and is busy 
circulating misleading statements, half-truths. 
and that sort of thing. Now, you are to ask me 
what is the best time to vote.” 

« Bight o’clock in the morning,” I venture’, 
“‘ especially if it’s cold and wet.” 
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‘No, no,” laughed Mr. Webb. “I am more 
merciful than that. But it is very unwise to 
leave the polling until the busy time comes on. 
Many a vote has been lost that way, and mind, 
there are constituencies where the balance is 
very slender. But if our 100,000 women electors 
will be good enough to put on their bonnets the 
first thing after breakfast, before they begin 
their day’s work, they will sacrifice only ten 
minutes, and will enjoy the feeling that they 
have done their duty for all the rest of the day. 
Work will go better for it.” 

All the time, Mrs. Webb had been sitting very 
near the fire, nursing a bad cold. Here she 
chimed in— 

“ And besides, when canvassers call to bother 
them, they will only have to reply that their 
municipal duty is done, when the smallest pos- 
sible amount of their time will be wasted.” 

C. S. Bremner. 


THE WORKER’S CATE- 
_CHISM. 
FOR THE L.C.C, ELECTIONS. 
WaeEn is the L.C.C. election ? 

Saturday, March 2nd, 

Can women vote P 

Not all women, only those who are house- 
holders. 

Who is a householder ? 

Everybody who is not a lodger. 

Is a woman who rents a flat a householder ? 

Yes. 

Is a woman who has rooms in a tenement 
house a householder or a lodger ? 

The judges have decided that if the landlord 
lives on the premises she is a lodger. If he does 
not, she is a householder. 

Does the size of the dwelling matter ? 

No. One room or a part of a room is enough, 
provided it is occupied independently. 

When can I vote? 

Between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. It is wise to go 
as early in the day as possible, as no votes can be 
recorded after 8 p.m., and if there is a crowd you 
may be one of those who are too late to vote. 

Where shall I vote ? 

You will get a polling card stating where your 
polling station is. If by any mischance you do 
not get a card, go to the Progressive committee 
rooms before the day of election and inquire. 

How do I vote ? 

lf there are two Progressive candidates put a 
X opposite the’name of each. If only one Pro- 
gressive candidate put a X opposite his name 
and do not use your other vote. If you do you 
may defeat your own candidate. Any mark 
save a X will spoil the voting paper. If you do 
spoil it ask the returning officer for another. 

Why should I vote for Progressives ? 

Because they are the friends of social and 
moral progress, and are doing all they can to 
diminish the evils of intemperance and open 
immorality, 

How have they proved this ? 

They have dropped all public-house licenses on 
land which in execution of improvements has 
come into their hands, and have refused to sell 
sites for licensed houses on such land. 

; They have discontinued the use of stimulants 
in their asylums with the best results to the 
temper and health of patients, 

They have decided that in new licensed houses 
of entertainment no intoxicating drinks shall be 
sold in the auditorium. 

They have provided a large number of excellent 
refreshment places in parks where temperance 
beverages can be obtained at the lowest price 
and of the best quality. 

They have refused to tolerate the odious 


patie of holding coroners’ inquests in public 
nouses, 


They have provided in many cases dressing- 
rooms, where the young men who play in the 
parks can change their clothing without having 
to resort to a public-house for that purpose. 

Their action with regard to the Empire speaks 
for itself, and is now being used by their opponents 
as a means of rallying the opponents of decency 
and order with the object of destroying the 
Progressive majority on the County Council. 

How shall I find out who are the Progressives 
standing for my division ? 

By consulting the daily papers, especially the 
Daily Chronicle. 

What can I do to help in election ? 

You can address envelopes and polling cards, 
fill in canvass books, canvass, and assist in bring- 
ing up voters on the polling day. 

How shall I begin ? 

Find out where the nearest Progressive com- 
mittee rooms are, and offer your services. It is of 
the utmost importance to remember that work of 
this kind is of little value unless done in a 
systematic and business-like manner, therefore it 
would be well to make up your mind before 
going what days and how many hours each day 
you can give. 

What can I do in addressing envelopes ? 

The candidate's address to electors will have 
to be sent out in envelopes addressed to every 
person whose name is on the register. If this 
work is not already done, the clerk in charge of 
the committee rooms will be glad to have your 
services. The envelopes will have to be kept in 
bundles of the different streets for convenience 
in distribution. 

And the canvass books ? 

The names on the register will have to be 
copied into books, each street having a separate 
book or books to itself. It is sometimes more 
convenient to address all the envelopes first, and 
then, having put them into order, according to the 
number of each house, to fill up the canvass 
books from the envelopes. 

Why ? 

Because the names of the voters are classified 
according to qualification. For instance, all 
tenement occupiers, and all women voters, will be 
found in separate lists in the register; and it is 
awkward to fill up the canvass book for a street 
if you have the names of the voters in that street, 
in different parts of the book you are copying 
from. 

Polling cards ? 

These are sent to every elector, giving instrac- 
tions how to vote and where the particalar station 
he has to vote at is situated. They aro either 
put into envelopes or aro addressed on a blank 
space left on the card for that purpose. 

About canvassing ? 

This is the most important part of electioncer- 
ing work, and the success of the election mainly 
depends on it. You should take one or two 
streets and make yourself absolutely responsible 
that every voter in them shall obtain some 
knowledge of the issues involved in the election. 

The candidate’s address will probably have 
reached the electors before you start on your 
canvass, and that makes an opening for conver- 
sation. Take leaflets with you to give to the 
electors. Never mark an elector as “ lor” unless 
you are quite sure of him. 

Call again on all who are out, and get those 
who are “ Doubtful” to promise to read the 
leaflets before they make up their minds how to 
vote. The women whose names are in your 
book can generally be found at home during the 
day. The men are, as a rule, in after 6 p.m, In- 
quire carefully after “ Removals,” and, if possible, 
obtain the present address of the voter and call 
upon him. 

What can I do on the day of election ? 

Assist in bringing voters to the poll. The 
clerk in charge of the committee rooms will 
probably supply you with # number of whip- 


cards, each containing a few names of persons 
who have to be called on to be reminded of the 
election. Mark off every person whom you find 
on inquiry has already voted, and call again on 
those who have not to again remind them. 
Much time is often lost on the polling day 
through lack of organisation, so if there are no 
whip-cards available, take your canvassing books 
and call on those whom you have already 
canvassed. But if there is a capable agent in 
charge it is much better to put yourself entirely 
into his hands and obey his directions. 

There is so much hurry and excitement on an 
election day that a cool-headed person who can 
submit to discipline is invaluable, It must be 
remembered that no carriage can be hired, but if 
you can borrow one you will be greatly assisted 
in bringing up old or lazy persons. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention that 
valuable information about the work of the 
L.C.C. is published weekly in London, at 125, 
Fleet Street, EC., price one penny. Leaflets 
can be obtained at the London Reform Union, 
8, Arundel Street, Strand, and at the offices of 
the B.W.T.A., Memorial Buildings, Farringdon 
Street. 
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“One More Unfortunate.” 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lavy Henry Somunssr. 
FLASH VIII. - 
“ Tr’s no use, Captain ; you’re good and kind, but 
I’m too far gone.” 

The voice was hollow and strained, as though 
speaking was an effort. The Captain sat on a 
low chair, and Maggie, half reclining, leaned her 
head on her hand, her elbow resting on the 
pillow of the bed. The room was scant and bare 
of furniture. The dust had settled on the little 
mantelshelf and china ornaments, and the place 
had the air of having been neglected for many 
days. 

Tt I get well I must go back,” she said; 
“there’s nothing else for me that I can see. It’s 
very well for you to tell me about ‘ the industrial 
home and a quiet life,’ but it’s too late, too 
late. I have no strength to work, and I couldn't 
settle. If I am quiet, the old life comes back 
to me, and it seems as though my heart would 
burst. I hear baby crying, and I drown the 
sound, and then I think that mother is calling, 
and oh, I don’t want to listen, 1 can’t bear it!” 
and Maggie hid her face in her little thin 
hands. 

“‘ My dear, there’s One calling you that loves 
you,” said the Captain bending over her; and 
the words that might seem hackneyed or per- 
functory were full of a deep meaning that the 
living faith of the sweet soul breathed into 
them. “One that loves you, Maggie,” and she 
stooped and kissed the girl. 

The sweet fresh lips worked a charm ; Maggie 
threw her arms around the Captain’s neck and 
sobbed like a child. 

“Oh, say you could love me—say it again; 
it seems as if mother taught you, and I so wild 
and bad, so black and wicked,” and then, as 
though the thought well nigh overwhelmed her, 
she pushed the Salvation Army lass away and 
said, “It’s because you don’t know what you're 
doing that you kiss me. I am dirt, dirt—and 
you must not come nigh me, for you are white 
and pure.” 

“T love you, Maggie, and Christ loves you. 
You are going to be made white. You are 
going to leave your old life and your soul will 
bo ‘whiter than the snow,’ ” and she softly sang 
the refrain of the revival hymn, feeling with a 
tact born of tenderness that it was useless to 
argue with the weary girl. 

‘“T have sunk so low,” Maggie murmured, “I 
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went away to London before baby was born and 
got a place as barmaid, and I stayed until they 
found me out and then they turned me off. I 
went to the workhouse, and when I came out 
Lucy met me. She was a girl that used to come 
to the ‘Eagle,’ and she was good to me often 
when I was worn out with the life, and would 
stop and talk to me across the bar. She took 
me to her room and let me stay there with baby, 
and then she told me how she lived—and I went 
with her. I had my wages, and she got mea 
dress, and I spent five shillings to go to the 
Empire, and there I was lucky, they said,” and 
Maggie shuddered. ‘“ And then I took baby away 
and put her out to nurse in the country, and 
every Sunday I’ve been to see her, and the 
people that mind her think I’m respectable, and 
I wouldn’t for worlds they should know. But 1 
must go back, Captaia, it’s no good deceiving 
you; my money’s gone, and I’ve nothing to look 
to, and I must keep her. Winter’s come, and I 
could never do anything else now; s2 leave me 
to go back.” 

Maggie sat up on her bed rigid and white ; 
and the Captain knelt bestde her holding her 
hand. “Promise me you will think about what 
I have said,” she entreated. 

“ Yes,” said Maggie, “I'll do that, but leave 
me now. I can’t bear it no longer.” 

“I shall pray for you,” said the Captain. 

“T suppose you will,” said Maggie, wearily 
lying back as though it were a matter of little 
import to her and the interest had faded from 
the discussion. 

The Lieutenant greeted the Captain on her 
return by holding up a telegram: “ Ordered to 
change corps at once; come headquarters for 
instructions.” 

“Qh, Maggie,” moaned the Captain, “ what 
will come to you? The Lord will undertake for 
you.” The habit of obedience was so strong 
that only a momentary regret was permitted. 
God had determined this as He did everything, 
and to Him she must commit the issue. 

She gave a hastily pencilled line to the 
Lieutenant, who promised to convey it to Maggie 
next day; and then putting her Bible into her 
bag she gathered together her tiny store of 
worldly goods and prepared to obey the 
summons, 


FLASH IX. 


The inquest on a girl” was,being held inside 
the public-house, so said the loungers who loafed 
outside. 

Who was it? They did not know; some girl 
of bad character who had been found dead in 
the street. 

«© Was there anyone to give evidence ? ” asked 
a passer-by. 

“Yes, some other prostitute had gone in to 
make a deposition.” 

“ Not a case of Jack the Ripper, then P ” said 
one of the bystanders. 

_ No, no,” answered a ragged-looking man, a8 
the group laughed at the stale old jest ; “ I guess 
it’s hunger that’s the nipper in this case,” 

The door of the public-house swung open, and 
a group of men came out talking gravely, a look 
of importance on their commonplace faces. They 
were unaccustomed to Lu objects of interest, and 
the situation appeared tv give them huge satis- 
faction. Two or three passed down the street, 
while the loafers looked after them, and said, 
“The jury.” An elderly man was talking toa 
mechanic who lounged against the lamp-post. 

“What's the verdict, guv’nor?” said the 

atter, without removing his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“Death from insufticient nourishment,” re- 
sponded the juror. 

«“Humph!” said the man, 

character, wasn't she ?” 

“ Well,” replied the old man, slowly, ‘I 


“ Girl of bad 
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suppose she were an unfortunate. Another girl 
gave evidence to it; she was almost gone the 
same way. She said she met her in Covent 
Garden, and this dead one reached out her hand 
and said, ‘ Lucy,’ she says, ‘ you were good to 
me, here’s sixpence; go and get & meal. I've 
more,’ she said; andjthe girl took it, believing 
her, and the next she knew was this poor thing 
found frozen in the gutter stark dead. Well, 
well, one unfortunate the less, folks say. But I 
says there is last that shall be first.” 
Tus Env, 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF 
INVESTMENTS. 
By Dr. T. C. Fry. 


PART II. 
CHRISTIAN DUTY AND BIG DIVIDENDS. 


Wuen you have money invested, or money to 
invest, and you hear of a really first-class invest- 
ment, what does it mean? It generally means 
a secure investment, with a good dividend— 
(good dividend). How good? Why, a good 
big dividend! But if the dividend is large, those 
profits must be large. Then how about wages ? 
Now is it a Christian duty to care how men and 
women live; whether they have enough to live 
on, time to rest, air fit to breathe, freedom from 
the awful temptation to increase their wages by 
sinful methods? Of course it is a Christian 
duty. We support all kinds of societies for 
curing all kinds of social evils. But here a prior 
question meets us. Is it possible that we are 
profiting by any of these evils indirectly ; that 
our good dividend, our rent, our rate of interest 
is creating some of them ? 

Oh! what a thought of judgment before the 
Eternal Throne comes across the page of our 
city quotations! Surely we are bound to ask 
what wages our profits make possible! Then, 
again, we are bound to ask how the money is 
made. What Christian could invest in a gin- 
palaco and profess indifference to the use that 
was being made of his money? Who could 
draw a huge benefit from some music hall with- 
out assuring himself as to its influence ? Then 
why do we not see that it is equally our duty to 
inquire into the sanitation, and hours, and meals, 
and Christian regard for the circumstances of 
employés? For instance, we may have shares 
in a big shop. Does that shop sweat ? Does it 
cut down its wages as near as it can to the line 
of necessity? Ifso, are we harassing the direc- 
tors about it; attending shareholders’ meetings 
and denouncing the usury in it ? 

Or we own railway shares. What of our 
signalman’s hours? Oh! what can we small 
people do? Do? All reforms have been begun 
out of the protests of small people. We can do 
all and more than I have said above; we can 
support in public and private a policy that makes 
these things impossible. I heard a Church 
dignitary at a dinner-party once say that life 
would not be worth living if employers were to 
be asked questions such as these. Apparently 
it did not occur to him that life might then be 
better worth living by the workers. 

‘Thera is another point we should corsider. 
Can we safely, for instance, hold a share in 
foreign loans? Does not that largely depend on 
how those loans are spent and raised? If they 
were wasted like the Egyptian loans: and if 
they are raised out of an oppressed and un- 
benefited nation, we cannot rightly hold them. 
We can only hold them when we can assure our- 
selves that they have really served to benefit 
men, and are not being exorbitantly paid for. 

Now, to sum up what has been said in a few 
principles : (1) That we have no business to be 
supported by other peop!e ; that we must return 
in labour, in self-devotion, somehow, to the whole 
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community what we have received; that we 
must not be pauper casuals in all but the name. 
(2) That we must never inquire, first, for « good 
dividend, but firat for the conditions under which 
the investment is worked ; and if we ever find 
that the one we hold is paying us too well and 
the workers too little, then if we continue to 
hold it we must return it to them through their 
clubs, their medical societies, and through open 
criticisms of the policy. (3) That we must 
hold no investment where we cannot discover 
these things, especially if the dividend be good. 
(4) That we must hold no investment that is 
built up in any way upon the degradation or the 
oppression of any who help to pay it. (5) That 
we must support every progressive measure, even 
at our own cost, that uplifts the fallen and the 
weak. Sothat so doing we may, so long as 
capital is individualised, avoid some of our worst 
evils, 
IN TOUCH WITH FACTS. 


You will say justly, But how am I to know 

these conditions? Tothat I would certainly 
answer. If your mind accepts these principles, 
then aid us by joining this Christian Social 
Union, not because we need members, for we 
are growing as fast as any body ought to grow, 
but because you will aid us and yourselves to 
come to a source whence we can learn and are 
learning the very things our conscience seeks 
upon these questions ; we can have advice how to 
proceed as investigators to discover these things ; 
we can be put into touch with the men and the 
women who know these things; and we can 
learn how best to raise out of an evil environment 
those whose labour is undoubtedly supporting 
us. 
And, brethren, may I, as a stranger, urge you 
not to treat this question as a matter of 
interesting or funny discussion P I speak as an 
optimist ; but it would be folly to hide the con- 
viction that the outlook is grave. The evils of 
our social life are very great, the contrasts are 
intolerable. We need energy, sympathy, know- 
ledge, and conscience. There is another alterna- 
tive in front of us, an alternative that comes at 
times like a darkening shadow across the future 
of the nation; and the bayonet and the baton 
will not save society. It can only be saved as it 
has been saved before, by the Christian spirit of 
love and self-sacrifice. It is better, far better to 
live poor than to be rich off the over-mastering 
toils of the poor. It is better, far better, that 
fewer should be rich and more should be happier. 
It is a Christian solution to work for the com- 
munity rather than for the individual. The 
Church of Christ’s earliest experiments, the 
history of the great Orders, the life of Christ 
Himself, forbids us to say that there is no such 
thing as Christian Socialism. The time will be 
some day when capital itself may be largely 
socialised, and such investments really cease. 
But till then, if that then is to be, let us at least 
make sure that no sovereign of our own is wet 
with tears or black with unrewarded toil ! 


-—————E———E——— 


The usual monthly meeting of the Darwen 
division Liberal League was held recently, 
when Miss Agnes Slack delivered an in- 
teresting address on “The Resporsibilities of 
Women as Citizens.” Tne foliowing resolution 
was passed :—‘ That this meeting of the members 
of the Darwen division Liberal League expresses 
its great satisfaction at the prominence given to 
temperance reform in the Queen’s Speech, and 
pledges itself to do all in its power on behalf of 
the popular control of the drink traftic.” 

%* * * 


One of the leading magistrates of Edinburgh 
has written Mrs. bramwell Booth, requesting 
that a Salvation Army ofticer shall be appointed 
for the police-court work there, to meet the 
women coming out of jail, and deal with them 
according to 8. A. methods. 
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WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS 
AND THE 


L.C.c. ELECTION. 


By Mavpe Bamrorp Strack. 


We live in the days of great opportunities and 
serious responsibilities. One of the greatest 
opportunities to discharge our duty will be open 
to Londoners for twelve hours, from 8 a.m. till 
8 p.m, on Saturday, March 2nd. On the result 
of the poll on that eventful day will hang the 
issues of health, happiness, and morality for 
millions of our own fellow-citizens. On that 
day the men and women local government 
electors will have to 
SET THEIR SEAL TO THE WORK OF 
REGENERATION 

already carried on by London's Parliament for 
the last six years; or on that day they may 
refuse to ratify the action of the Progressive 
Council which has striven in all ways, small and 
great, to make London a better place to live in, 
and to alter the conditions of life for those of 
her citizens who had hitherto been systematically 
overlooked and despoiled. 

To stultify the Council’s power for good, it is 
not necessary actually to vote against progress ; 
this disaster may be brought about by merely 
abstaining from voting altogether. The greatest 
foe of London’s progress is 

LONDON’S APATHY. 
Apathy under the old régime was natural. It 
was the last refuge of men and women who felt 
their utter helplessness to cope with the civic 
chaos which brooded like a spirit of evil over 
metropolitan life. Londoners then had no chance 
of controlling the conditions of their own 
lives. They had tosubmit alike to the exactions 
of the ground landlord, the extortions of the 
market monopolists, the insanitary dwellings of 
the slum owners, the jerry buildings of the 
speculating builder, the short measure and short 
weight of any who chose to impose upon the 
poor. For all these evils there was practically 
no remedy. To-day the London County Council 
stands between the poor and their oppressors, 
and declares with no uncertain action that these 
things shall no longer be. Thus 


APATHY IS UNNATURAL ; IT IS EVEN CRIMINAL, 
Shall we once more send our County Council 
forward on the path of progress, or shall we halt 
and turn back and refuse to the struggling 
millions of London that which the Progressive 
Council deems necessary in the interests alike of 
health, happiness, decency, sobriety, and morality? 

Every individual woman who has a vote has 
equal power with every other voter to decide the 
great issue. Every 

ORGANISATION OF WOMEN 

has also the power which comes from union to 
influence the issue by a systematic effort to rouse 
the electors to record their votes for progress. 
The greatest object of our organisations of 
women is to get our 

PRINCIPLES ADOPTED AS THE BASIS 
of all public action. We are keen to take our 
due part in directing the destinies of our fellow- 
creatures, We seek, above all things, to bring 
a higher moral tone into all public work. We 
want to secure a serious and responsible treat- 
ment of the social and moral reforms which are 
the burning questions of our day and generation. 
We wish to force into prominence the 

MORAL ASPECT OF ALL THE QUESTIONS 
that come up for consideration. 

Judged by these standards the London County 
Council comes nearer to our ideal than any other 
governing body that ever existed, and it, there- 
fore, behoves us all the more to use the strength 
of our organisation to strengthen its hands and 
to increase its efficiency for good, 


We shall never cease to agitate till we secure 


the abolition of that injustice which cuts off all 
women from their sphere of usefulness on County 
Councils; but we must not fail to fulfil our 


present responsibilities, and to see that a large 

majority of the 100,000 women electors of London 
RECORD THEIR VOTES ON MARCH 2ND. 

We must strive to arouse those well-meaning 


people who have hitherto not realised their share 
of responsibility for all the evil and misery that 
exists, and who are still repeating the old cry, 


‘CaM I MY SISTER'S KEEPER?” 
It is our religious duty as citizens to study 


the needs, hopes, and aspirations of the people 
amongst whom we live, and to mend their con- 


ditions if we can. Many women have through 


all the ages attempted this work by charity and 


by benevolence; and thus we have learned the 
need for effort on a larger scale for help which 


shall be more wide reaching and more lasting in 


its effects. In one word, the great need of our 


time is to 


HELP PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES , 


to give all citizens of every class a fair chance of 
controlling the conditions of their own lives and 
of abolishing the abuses which hamper their 
development. 


This is exactly the opportunity 
which the L.C.C. elections offer to the citizens of 


greater London. 


It should be the duty of all women’s organisa- 
tions to make it impossible for anyone to be 
ignorant of or indifferent to the slum life, the 
sweated worker, the insanitary workshops, and 
all the other wrongs inflicted by the powerful on 


the weak. 


Then we must force home the truth that all, 


and more especially those who possess votes, have 
the 


POWER TO MEND THE EVIL. 


It is of no avail to admit that things are very 


bad, but that we cannot help it. Such an 
admission convicts us of sin. To pass by on the 
other side is one of those sins of omission which 
are often just as fatal in their effects as any sins 
of commission. It will be well for all of us to 
apply the direct teaching of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan to the treatment of London’s 
sickness to-day, and to our own attitude on the 
day of election. 

The Progressives have invariably kept full in 
view the 

BROAD HUMAN ASPECT 
and the moral nature of the questions at issue. 
Nothing has been treated in the bad old way, on 
a mere commercial or rate-saving basis. As women 
we insist in all our organisations for progress 
that no problem that affects humanity can be a 
merely economic, but is also a moral question. 

The L.C.C. has recognised this principle and 
acted upon it, and therefore it justly claims our 
support. It has been attacked for this policy 
because there are some who care more for 

SAVING THE RATES THAN FOR SAVING THE 

PEOPLE. 
Such critics forget that everything that promotes 
righteousness promotes economy, and that every- 
thing that gives the people a chance to be sel/- 
respecting gives them also a chance to be se¢lf- 
supporting. 

We want to remove all those secondary causes 
of intemperance which are to be found in in- 
sanitary workshops, unhealthy dwellings, in over- 
crowding, overworking, and underpaying, and in 
the absence of all opportunities for natural 
exercico or healthful recreation. All these 
remedies the L.C.C. has already taken in hand. 
It has also recognised the broad, 

HUMAN NEED FOR RECREATION, 
and has on the one hand provided for natural 
outdoor amusements by securing 1,000 more 
acres of park and open spaces; and on the other 
hand, with regard to indoor popular amusements 


on tho Council. 
sive and conflicting “ unauthorised programmes,” 
until we were enlightened by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who went down to Stepney to preach the 
doctrine of “ individualism ” as applied to the 
different districts of London. 
that a mere programme was of little or no im- 
portance, inasmuch as all the forces of Reaction 
were bent on attacking the very life of the L.C.C, 


in granting theatre and music-hall licences it 
has fearlessly declared that licensed places of 
amusemont shall not be licensed places of vice. 
Amusement all must have. It is but the Council's 
plain and simple duty without fear or favour to 
see that such amusements shall be as free as 
possible from 


TEMPTATION AND DEGRADATION. 
‘Thus the Progressive L.C.C. during the six 


years of its existence has been able practically to 
do more for Temperance in London than any 
Temperance organisation that was ever formed. 
It has accomplished so much because it is in- 
vested with the 


OFFICIAL POWER AND AUTHORITY 


which Temperance organisations do not possess. 


Some Moderates say that they too are for all 


these things ; but it is with a difference. A few 
weeks since it was difficult to divine the 


TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE ATTACK 
We were perplexed by succes- 


Then we realised 


itself, so that there should be 
NO COUNCIL TO ADMINISTER 


any programme for London as a whole. 


Mr. Chamberlain has told us that “ municipal 


government is the most potent agent of social 


reform, and the best instrument by which the 
wealth, influence, and ability of the whole com- 
munity could be concentrated and brought to 


bear in order to relieve the pressing wants of its 


least fortunate members.” 
how can this be done if we 


We believe him ; but 


BREAK UP OUR GREAT CITY 
into fragments, so that all the rich shall dwell in 
a place apart, having no responsibility for or 
connection with the neighbouring quarter in 
which the poor are congregated, destroyed and 
undone by their very poverty ? 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain tells us that “the 
Council were the directors of a great co-opera- 
tive undertaking, in which every citizen was a 
shareholder, and the dividends were payable in 
the better health and the increased comfort, 
recreation, and happiness of the whole popula- 
tion.” That is his ideal, and it is ours, He 
actually describes the great ideal which the 
citizens of greater London are 

REALISING IN THEIR OWN COUNCIL, 

But Mr. Chamberlain has further said that 
the Progressives would be better termed 
“ Aggressives if judged by the attitude to all 
those interests with which they had come into 
contact.” 

Again we agree. We would gladly accept the 
title; for those interests with which the Pro- . 
gressives have come into contact, and cven into 
conflict, are the interests that are the natural 
enemies of the people, and which have, therefore, 
become the 

ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE'S COUNCIL. 

Shall we not rally to the Progressive 
candidates all the forces which make for 
righteousness ? Shall we not enlist the help of 
all religious agencies? It is just as much 
a religious duty to vote for progress on March 
2nd as it is to go to church or chapel on March 
ord. 

Let us then make a determined, conscientious 
effurt to support those Progressive men who are 
making a sympathetic and intelligent attempt to 
deal with the problems of life, as they affect the 
vast toiling masses of London’s population. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One of the cleverest cartoons with which our 
good old friend Punch has ever tickled our fancy 
is the one which represents Sir William Harcourt 
as the premier elephant of the show, with his 
long trunk tightly clasped round the address, 
while on the light fantastic toe he trips over the 
ninepins labelled amendments. He has safely 
passed over them all by this time, for on Monday 
night the closure was applied and after a fort- 
night’s academic debate the Government may 
now set to work in earnest to grapple with 
the important bills of the session. 


The Colchester election is as welcome to the 
Liberal party as a shower of rain in a dry and 
parched land where no water is. The victory, 
as the Times somewhat maliciously observes, 
“adds twelve and a half per cent. to the Govern- 
ment majority in the House of Commons,” and 
the Liberals, under the circumstances, are justi- 
fied in thanking God and taking courage. At 
the same time, we should be in a fool’s paradise 
indeed if we were not to recognise that, just as 
local considerations diminished our poll at 
Evesham, so local and personal considerations, 
far more than any political or party reasons, 
gained us the seat at Colchester. But, discount 
it as we may, it is a victory, and a substantial 
one, and such victories have not been too 
numerous of late. 


The Chronicle has published a most noteworthy 
protest from the People’s Rights Party which 
has reached it “from a trustworthy Russian 
source.” It is entitled “An Open Letter,” but, 


Zemstrov of Tver not to entertain “ foolish 


is characterised by candour, courage, good sense, 


was yourself who killed your own popularity.” 


The safe arrival of La Gascoyne at New York 
has been hailed with thankfulness in every part 
of the world. Nowhere as upon the ocean, the 
great international thoroughfare, do the limita- 
tions of boundary and language and race fade 
before the oneness of humanity. The common 
need, the deadly peril of men and women from 
many lands crowded together on a drifting and 
disabled steamer, strikes a chord in the most 
callous heart, and when safety is assured, joy 
echoes everywhere, and even those nations armed 
to the teeth as against each other exchange 
words of genuine gratulation. 


The Committee on Distress for Want of Em- 
ployment has not only been formed, but it has 
already met, and better still, is as speedily as 
possible to present an Interim Report on the 
prevailing distress of the present moment. 
Mr. Keir Hardie deserves congratulations on the 
arrangements for this committee, which every- 
one admits were hastened by his proposed 
amendment to the Address. But behind the 
scenes Mr. Herbert Burrows and many others 
have for a long time past had special confiden- 
tial interviews with Cabinet ministers, some of 
whom at least have been in no sense forced into 
the present line of action, but have entered 
upon it con amore. 


Nothing is so notable in this time of excep- 
tional and prolonged severity of weather as the 
orderly, patient character of the unemployed. 
We have had no repetition of Trafalgar 
Square riot, no threatened looting of bakers’ 
shops. And yet from Bethnal Green, Hackney, 
Whitechapel, Shoreditch, West Ham, and in 
every other district where we have instituted 
special enquiries, the answer given by the Vestry 
authorities, the ministers, and the poor them- 
selves, is, that there has never been a time in 


the memory of man to equal this in intensity 


of suffering. . We can only account for the 
patient forbearance by the fact that the people 
have begun to cherish new faith in Vestry, 
County Council, and in Government, and that 
they regard the appointment—not a day too 
soon—of the Committee on the Unemployed as 
an earnest of a better time coming, 


— 


We cannot lay sufficient stress on the duty of 
every man, woman, and child who has fire, food, 
bed, and clothing to give of their superfluity, be 
it large or small, to those suffering around them. 


‘wo members of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association last week made a tour of 
inspection of London's most poverty-stricken 
quarters, north and east. After taking counsel 
with Vestry clerks in many districts, they were 
finally directed by the West Ham Town Hall 
authorities to Mansfield House, Canning Town, 


as needs must bein Russia, is being clandestinely 
circulated. It is dated on the second day after 
the Tsar’s most unfortunate admonition to the 
provincial assemblies, his angry assertion of 
autocratic power, and his warning to the 


fancies ” as to the possible better government of 
their country. Men of the highest rank and 
influence are promulgating this manifesto, which 


and lucidity. Amongst other things it informs 
the Tsar that “the 29th of January has dispelled 
that halo with which many Russians have 
surrounded your young and indistinct figure. It 
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single-handed, attempting to grapple with the 
whole of the poverty of that most overwhelm- 
ingly poor district. An hour in the relief office, 
where the supplies were all but dried up, was 
enough. Back they went to their suburb, and 
in two days had collected nearly £50, and, 
better still, had received the promise of special 
collections for next Sunday in three well-to-do 
chapels. 


They report that at every prosperous home 
they visited they met with people anxious to 


give, deterred only by ignorance cf the best - 


channel through which to apply. If every one 
who reads this would devote one day tv a tour 
of inspection their souls would be fired with such 
an intensity of sympathy that the well-nigh 
exhausted exchequers of those who are striving 
to ameliorate the lot of the suffering could not 
fail to be immediately replenished. The misery 
they would see would make even the dumb 
eloquent, and convert the most timid pleader for 
the nonce, into a beggar of the sturdiest type. 


Some time ago we published an article on 
“ Bumbledom in our Workhouses,” with special 


reference to a Board of Guardiansin Buckingham- 
shire. The point of that article was to expose 
the reactionary stupidity of the exclusive male 
Guardians, who had dismissed the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee for daring to report as to the actual state 
of things in the workhouse. The Honorary 
Secretary of that Ladies’ (‘ommittee, Miss 
Holland, was returned at the recent elections as 
a District Councillor and Poor Law Guardian, 
and she has buckled to her work with energy 
and good-will. She has already been able to 
provide warmer clothing for the old people, aud 
decency in the way of underclothing for the 
women and children ; and she has also succeeded 
in removing the children from the care of 
imbecile nurses, which has been the rule of the 
workhouse for the last sixteen years. 
now taking in hand the question of diet and the 
supply of literature, with every hope of success. 


She is 


Miss Agnes Slack has also been doing good 
work in reforming the dieting of the Belper 


workhouse; but the Belper Union has always 
been one of the best in the country, whereas 
that of Buckingham was one of the worst. All 


honour to Miss Holland for the example which 


she has given of the way in which the recent 
revolution in rural affairs can be turned to good 


account where there are public-spirited women 
willing to bear the brunt of the battle. 


If any of our London readers have not yet 
been down to feed the gulls on London’s frozen 
river, they will be grateful to us for urging them 
not to allow a day to pass without enjoying a 
sight that is as unique as it is beautiful. The 
gulls, of which there are two varieties, the 
ordinary kittywake, and another smaller gull, 
have been surfeited with bread, a diet to which 
they are unaccustomed. If our readers will take 
a bag of scraps of any kind of broken victuals, 
small meat or fish bones, and fragments of skin, 
gristle, etc., they will be speedily surrounded by 
hundreds of these beautiful creatures, which are 
so at home as almost to eat out of your hand. 


It is extraordinary to notice how instantly 
they are able to discern the difference between 
a piece of bread and a scrap of meat. It is 
probably by the scent rather than by the sight ; 
but the moment you throw out a scrap of meat 
the birds all round leave their scrambling for 
bread, and scream and rush to precipitate them- 
selves upon the dainty morsel. They have been 
forced vegetarians too long ; their souls crave fou 


where Mr. Percy Alden and his workers are, | the flesh pots of Egypt. 
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Concerning Women. 

At last it has come. There is a Woman's 
Suffrage movement in France. The pioneers of this 
movement have enrolled themselves under the 
very imposing titleof ‘‘La Ligue Socialiste 
Revolutionnaire pour 1l’Affranchissement des 
Femmes.” The chief demands of this league are 
to obtain: (1) Equal civil rights for both sexes. 
2) That Frenchwomen shall not lose their nation- 
ality, te. civic rights, by marrying foreigners. 
(3) That the powers and rights over the children 
shall be equal for both parents. (4) The repeal 
of legalised prostitution. (5) Equal wages for 
equal work. (6) State subvention to all women 
who have to keep their. children by unaided 
effort. (7) Wives to have sole rights to their 
separately earned wages, and (8) State schools 
for preparing women for the Universities. 

%.% % - oa 4 

There arenow two American States—Wyoming 
and Colorado—and two British colonies in which 
women ‘have actual political power. In South 
Australia the suffrage has been granted to 
womep, with one small exception, on the same 
terms as to men, the exception being that a 
woman voter residing three miles from a polling 
place, who declares that owing to her health she 
will be unable to vote at the polling place on 
polling day, may vote through the Post Office, 
sufficient provisions being made for secrecy. 

‘ee 

Scandinavian women are developing very 
decided patriotic activities for the better defence 
of their country. Having saved up 600,000 
crowns since 1890, the Norwegian women are 
going to present their government with a torpedo- 
boat destroyer, of English pattern; while the 
Swedish women, on the other hand, have bought 
up important sites in their country, which the 
War Office has now taken over. 

, * * * 

The Women’s Political Association of 
Gisborne, New Zealand, have now resolved to 
petition Parliament to remove all disabilities 
which at present hinder women from sitting as 
members in either branch of the Legislature, or 
from being appointed or elected to any public 
position or office which men may hold; further, 
Parliament is also asked to declare that with 
regard to all powers, rights, duties, and privileges 
of citizens, absolute equality is to be the law of 
the land for both men and women. 

* * * 

Mrs. Bamford Slack recently gave a lecture 
under the auspices of the Keigate Women’s 
Liberal Association on “The Laws affecting 
Children and Child-life Insurance.” In the 
course of a very eloquent address, which was 
listened to with the deepest interest, Mrs. Bam- 
ford Slack pointed out, that very largely in this 
as in other “causes” which we take up because 
there is plainly need for legislative reform re- 
garding them, temperance reform lies at the 
bottom. Could we accomplish something really 
effective in this direction, the sufferings of 
children would be immeasurably diminished. 
Three of the most important points upon which 
she touched were, the need of a law to prevent 
adults from sending children into the con- 
taminating surroundings of a public-house to 
fetch alcohol, the necessity of yet further 
legislation restricting the labour of the army of 
little toilers in our factories, and the crying 
urgency of Parliamentary action to stop the 
gaming in the lives of little children by means of 
insuring their lives, and then conniving at their 
deaths, which is so largely carried on by callous 
or dissolute parents and guardians. She re- 
minded the audience that this is a subject having 
special claims on women and their associations, 
and that it was a woman, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who first, in her inimitable lines, 


called attention to the miseries of neglected 
’ children. 
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In a letter which accompanied a 
£100, Lord Rosebery expressed his gratitude for 
the vigour which the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion had recently displayed. 

* * * 


“ Peace and Arbitration ” was the title of the 
lecture which Miss Southall gave last week at 
Hull under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal 
Association. The lecturer took up the 
enna line to that of the Duke of 

ellington, who once said that “the British 
soldiers were the best in the world. They had 
only one fault, and that was there were too 
few of them.” “As a matter of fact,” said Miss 
Southall, ‘it is just the ovher way, the British 
army is far too large.” At the close of the 
meeting the following resolution was moved and 
carried unanimously : “ That this meeting desires 
to express its satisfaction at the prospect of an 
early closing of the Treaty of Arbitration between 
this country and the United States of America, 


‘and urges upon our Government the desirability 


of inviting a conference of European Powers to 
consider the question of establishing a permanent 
Court of International Arbitration, and also to 
formulate some scheme of gradual and mutual 
disarmament.”  - & 


Miss Webster, of the Liverpool Courier, gave 
last week an address in Liverpool on ‘The 
Modern Newspaper.” While dealing especially 
with. its industrial side, Miss Webster claimed 
that a newspaper was the most wonderful product 
of a wonderful age. The cry of the people for 
liberty had been sounded, and was sounded to- 
day by the Press with deep and earnest voice 
all the world over. Wrongs redressed, evils and 
abuses removed, freedom of religion and of 
opinion gained-—these were things with which 
the Press had to do. ‘‘In fact,” said Miss Webster, 
“the press and the people had ascended side by 
side, and they could never, be disunited.” 

* * & 


_ ‘There was an unusually large attendance at the 
meeting of the Dublin Women’s Suffrage Com- 
mittee last week. The increased attendance was 
attributed to the renewed interest that was 
awakened by Miss Blackburn’s recent visit. 
The Dublin Corporation Bill came under con- 
sideration, relative to the introduction of a clause 
enabling women ratepayers to vote for members 
of the city council ; also the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill, for which Mr. T. Healy, M.P., 
has obtained a favourable place; and the Poor 
Law Guardians Bill, to be introduced by Mr. 
Crilly,M.P. Inthe case of all three Bills it was 
decided to write to various members of the 
House of Commons, requesting them to support 
clauses which will enfranchise the respective 
women ratepayers, and also enabling them to 
become poor law guardians in Ireland. 


* & & 


An attempt is being made in Liverpool to 
organise the labouring women. Commenting on 
this effort, the Liverpool Post says, “ The condition 
of women is admitted to be so much more help- 
less and so much: less fortunate than that of men 
that, although the prejudice may be less, the 
difficulty will be far greater, Women have not 
learnt to come together and combine. Their 
manner of work is not so well adapted for com- 
bination. They have at present developed in the 
labouring class of their sex but little business 
faculty. Their standard of efficiency is very 
uncertain. Their content with starvation wages 
is a habit that seems almost ineradicable.” If 
such is the case, it would be well if other large 
towns would follow the lead of Liverpool and 
thus awaken the women from their apathy. 


% Se 


From the official returns we now learn that 
83 women have been elected as guardians in the 
Poor Law Unions of the metropolis, 45 of whom 
are new tothe work. In England and Wales, 
including London, there are 830 women elected 
guardians, while in Wales alone there are now 
#8, as compared with only eight under the former 
regime, 

* * * 

The Royal British Nurees’ Acsociation’s third 
sessional lecture of the season was delivered at 
17, Old Cavendish Strect, on Friday last, before 
an appreciative audience, by W. Bezly Thorne, 


ue for | Esq., M.D., the subject being 
ae explanation, with Se houpienteet of the physical 
treatment of heart diseases. 
at 8 p.m., by J. Langton, Esq., F.R.CS. 


management of local affairs directly in t 
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an illustrated 
The chair was taken 


* & 


a story in phlet form called “ Briars in the 
Path,” by W. S. Campbell, with an introduction 
by Professor Stuart, M.P., L.C.C. The Girls’ 


and permeating 


in- 
fluence for in the whole of the — 
(Hoxton) where its headquarters are sit 
Anyone wishing for further information regard- 
ing this Guild should address 


Mrs. John T. Rae, 
17, Darenth Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


- 


BE UP AND DOING. 


Tue Women’s Local Government Society have 
issued an appeal to women electors from which 
the following extracts are taken :— 


By the Local Government Act of 1888, County 
Councils were instituted in order to the 
hands 
of the people, and it rests with the electors to 
return conscientious members to the Council— 
persons who have given proof of character, 
ability, trustworthiness, and steady devotion to 
the cause of the ple. By the cause of the 
people we mean their highest interests in every 
way, all that conduces to moral and spiritual 
elevation, the improvement of their social con- 
dition, and their opportunities for securing 
health, comfort, and pure recreation. 

The whole work of the Council is as important 
to women as to men, eg. the maintenance of the 
Fire Brigade, and of parks and open spaces, 
bridges and ferry, etc., and, more important than 
all, the disposal of the sewage of this vast city 
and the consequent purification of our rivers. 
But there are several points on which women 
especially feel strongly” such are—the working 


of the Infant Life Protection Act, which deals 


with those places known by the terrible name of 
“baby farms ;” the control of pauper lunatic 
asylums, in which the spaoreiy of the patients 
are women; the institution and management of 
reformatories and industrial schools; the 


‘decent regulation of our places of public enter- 


tainment ; the prevention of cruelty and wrong 
in the matter of.slaughter-houses ; and last, not 
least, the right. administration of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, so as to biing about the renova- 
tion of the homes of the working people. 

In concluding our appeal to you we must 
express our sense of the loss to the community 
caused by the present state of the law, which as 


‘it now stands excludes women from being elected 


as County Councillors. The valuable work 
done by Miss Cons, Miss Cobden (now Mrs. 
Cobden-Unwin) and the late Margaret Lady 
Sandhurst cannot yet be forgotten. And it 1s 
with the greatest satisfaction that we remind 
you that the London County Council by a large 
majority in the last year of office authorised the 
preparation of a petition to be presented to the 
House of Commons in favour of the County 
Councillors (Qualitication of Women) Bill, and 
that the seal of the Council was aftixed thereto. 

Women electors! Seeing that you have the 
vote for the County Council, you can show your 
interest in a direct manner; you can use not 
only influence but power. Throw away all feel- 
ings of idleuess and inditference. Choose candi- 
dates who, if elected, will use their position to 
promote the welfare of the community, who will 
work on true progressive principles, and who 
are in favour of such a change in the law as will 
enable women to be elected and to act as County 
Councillors. 


— anne 


WOTIEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 

Altrincham— Mrs. Armitage. 

Eccles.--Hon, Mrs. Lyttleton, 

Epsom—Mrs. Ketley. 

Middlesbro’—-Mrs. Sanderson,* Mre. KE. Dawson,* 

Mrs. Hedley, Miss Munro. 
Preston—Miss Smith, Miss Drenman, Mrs. Bowcn.* 


Nuneaton— Miss t lay,* Mrs. Wilson. 


* Names marked thus are members of the B.W.T.A, 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Frorence BAaLcaRnNiez. 


“VERA BARANTZOVA.” * 


PART II. | 

Tunez years have gone by since the memorable 
explanation with Vazilitzev; three quiet, un- 
eventful years, yet for Vera rich in moral growth 
and mental development. Her friendship with 
Vazilitzev had waxed stronger and closer, while 
he, on the other hand, had grown unpopular in 
the neighbourhood, by reason of his making his 

ts a free gift of their allotments, thus, 
as it was thought, giving a bad example to the 
whole district. Although guilty of no actual 
illegulities, it was generally admitted that a man 
who had incurred the displeasure of the secret 
police would do well to be more prudent. One day 
on his: return from a journey the tutor said to 
his pupil, 

‘© We won't do any lessons to-day, Vera. Let 
us have a quiet talk. . . .” 

‘‘Tell me how you are going on with the 
peasants. I have heard so much since you went 
away. People blame you; only this morning at 
breakfast they were saying all sorts of ul 
things against you,” said Vera, suddenly, and 
apropos of nothing i arise in a voice that 
even to herself sounded forced and unnatural. 

Vazilitzev started as though he were wakening 
from a dream. 

‘6 Yes, I believe they blame me,” he answered, 
running his hand through his hair. ‘‘But I 
don’t despair. I hope, before I have done, to 
enlist public opinion on the side of these poor 
ia . . « I will tell you all about it 
ater. Now I cannot.” 

Then he told her of his love for her, saying 
‘Vera, tell me, am I @ very old man in your 
(:) eS ? ” 

But this little love episode was soon to be 
rudely broken. Vera retired to her room, but 
was unable to sleep, for with her happiness 
mingled vague forebodings of impending calamity. 
After many restless hours she fell into a deep 
slumber, and when she was wakened late next 
morning it was to learn that the police had taken 

ion of her lover’s house, and that he would 
be carried off in a few hours. 

Disguising herself as well as might be, she 
braved the insolence of the guards, and at length 
after much difficulty found herself in Vazilitzev’s 
presence. 

Their grief-stricken interview was all too soon 
jnterrupted by a gendarme, who said that his 
prisoner must be ready in an hour to start on his 
long journey. And so the twain parted, never to 
meet again on this side of the grave. 

For some time letters continued to arrive from 
the exile, notwithstanding all the police regula- 
tions and other impediments to correspondence. 
Then came a pause, and an interval of awful 
suspense. Was he dead, or faithless, or was his 
exile to be so extreme that not even a word was 
to pass between them ? 

Eventually the news of his death reached her 
through the arrival of his heirs, who came to 
take possession of the now grass ~- grown and 
neglected family place. 

After a long and severe illness, Vera came 
back to this workaday world to find herself 
mistress of a portion of her lover’s property, and, 
better still, in possession of the long-looked-for 
and precious letter. She read it with deep 
emotion, coming as it did like a voice from 
another world— 

“You have been both my daughter and my 
love,” the letter ran, “and now, being on my 
death-bed, I think only of you, dear Vera. You 
will, so to speak, be the continuation of myself. 


* «Vera Barantzova.” From the Russian of 
Sophia Kovalevsky. Introduction and Memoir of 
the Author by Sergius Stepniak and William 
Westall. Fublished by Ward and Downey, Ltd. 


belong to a despised and oppressed peopl 
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ara my sojourn in the world I have accom- 
plished nothing. All m life long I have been an 
idle, useless dreamer. en I am gone there 
will pcr gues Gans of tus than cl ogre ol 
the field, which, as the folk song says, is cut 
down and dried, and the place whereon it grew 
cannot be found. But you, my dear Vera, you 
are young and strong. 1 know and feel that you 
have a high and noble mission before you. It is 
for you to realise my dreams ; all that which 
with me has been only a vague yearning you will 
accomplish.” 

Finally, the old home being broken up by her 
father’s death, Vera found herself free to go to 
St. Petersburg, and there look out for some cause 
or calling worth living for—and, if the need 
should arise, worth dying for. At first she was 
disappointed. So little did she know of real life 
that she had imagined the Revolutionary party 
to be highly organised, and one to which she 
could profess open adherence ; and the impossi- 
bility of gratifying the strange desire to “ sacri- 
fice herself to the cause” preyed on her mind and 
injured her health. She lost her brilliant com- 
plexion, and her dark blue eyes grew every day 
more pensive and sad. 

But at length her opportunity came. A 
great trial took place, not of Anarchists or 
Dynamiters, but of seventy-five harmless dreamers 
and theorists who had been spending their lives 
living in peasants’ dress amongst the people, 
striving to enlighten and influence them. 

Hence it was that Vera, like many other young 
people, through aroused sympathy came to join 
the revolutionary rauks. 

She now devoted herself night and day to 
succouring the families thrown into despair or 
poverty by the arrest of relatives; one day 
raising a subscription, on another searching for 
a home for the motherless child of a Nihilist 
father. At length the weary weeks of the trial 
were at an end, five of the prisoners were 
doomed to hard labour for terms varying from 
five years to twenty ; amongst them Pavlenkov, 
a Jew, who being regarded as the chief delinquent 
received the severest sentence. This man had 
made for himself the most notable and brilliant 
defence, winding up with these words : 


“The public prosecutor has told you that I am 
a poor Jew; he spoke the truth. And just 
because I know what poverty is, just because I 
e, I 
sympathise with all who suffer and are heavy 
laden. When I caw that it was impossible to help 
the helpless by ordinary methods, I resolved to 
try extraordinary methods, without concerning 
myself as to their perfect legality. The public 
prosecutor saye, further, that my origin and my 
poverty add to my offence, that becausa I am 
r I deserve the greater condemnation. Let it 
so. I don’t ask for compassion, and I belong 
to a people who have been trained by long ages 
of oppression to suffer and endure. . . .” 


When the verdict was given, Vera was lean- 
ing against the balustrade, deadly pale, with 
wide-open eyes and the rapt expression which 
painters give to the faces of Christian martyrs. 

The winter passed and spring blossomed. 
Meantime Vera’s mind had been made up. She 
had discovered that all the prisoners, with the 
exception of Pavlenkov, had got off better than 
might have been expected, for those who would 
outlive their term of banishment would be able 
to return to Russia and resume their in- 
terrupted work. 

But for Pavlenkov a far worse fate was 
reserved ; he was to pine for twenty years in the 
Alexeevsky Ravelin of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where, practically buried alive, denied books and 
writing materials and any occupation whatever, 
it meant death by inches. There was but one 
hope for him. If he were a married man his 
sentence might be remitted to banishment and 
his wife would be able to follow him. Then it was 
that Vera determined to petition the Czar for 
permission to marry the doomed man, “ for,” said 
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she, “ unless I do everything in my power to save 
him I shall have been responsible for his ruin.” « 

Carried away by no love for P.~ enkov, but 
by her passion for the sufferings ~: humanity, 
which seemed epitomised in the c:se of one 
selected out of seventy-five prisorers for the 
most terrible of dooms, she set off or ser strange 
errand. 

It is impossible to follow Princess Vera . 
through all the tangle of interviews and inter- 
cessions on behalf of her plan. Finally she 
mai to persuade Count Ralov, an old friend 
of her family, that her infatuation for Pavlenkov 
was so great that marry him she must. After 
infinite trouble she at length obtained the im- 
perial sanction, and after a brief interview with 
the prisoner she, the daughter of a great noble, 
led forth the Jewish political criminal and con- 
victed Nihilist to the church where the priest, 
taking their hands, led them round the chancel. 

“ All this,” said Vera, ‘I saw as through a mist, 
and when the choir struck up ‘ Isaia, rejoice, and — 
the smoke of the incense filled the church, I felt 
like one in a trance. It seemed as though 
Pavlenkov had been transformed into Vazilitzev, 
and that I could distinctly hear his beloved 
voice. I know that he would approve of what I 
have done. And then I came out of my trance 
and the mist melted away, and I saw my future 
life before me as on amap. I should go to 
Siberia and live among the exiles, and comfort, 
console, and help them, minister to their needs, 
and become the intermediary of their corres- 
pondence ... yes, that is my true vocation. 
‘And how strangely, yet simply, it has all come 
about. I am so happy, so happy.” 

Six weeks later Vera started on her long 
journey to follow her husband, who had been 
sent off to Siberia with a gang of convicts shortly 
after the wedding ceremony. Her friend who 
tells the story adds, 


As I held Vera's hand through the carriage 
window, and looked into my dear friend’s face, 
the sad fate that awaited her sent a pang to my 
heart, the tears rolled down my cheeks, and I 
could scarcely get out a word. 

“ Are you weeping for me?” she said with a 
cheerful smile. “If you only knew how I pity 
those who remain behind !” 

These were Vera's last words. 


THE END. 


L.C.C. NOTES. 


We are very pleased to find that the “Y” 
Branches of the B.W.T.A. are taking active 
steps in organising for the L.C.C. fight. A 
meeting of the officers of the various branches 
was held on Thursday evening last in Miss 
Pearse’s charming studio in New Court, and 
though, owing to the extreme coldness of the 
weather, there was not so large an attendance 
as had been expected, there was no lack of 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of those 
present. Miss Andrews, superintendent p70 
tem., of the “ Y's,” took the chair, and after a 
few earnest remarks from her on the necessity 
for women organising for political and social 
work, a most interesting and instructive 
address on “ Methods of Organisation ” was given 
by Mr. Costelloe, L.C.C. 

It was unanimously decided to take steps to 
carry out as far as possible the valuable 
suggestions of Mr. Costelloe, and after a vote of 
thanks to the chairwoman the proceedings ter- 
minated. We believe that Miss Pearse is not the 
only artist who combines with her artistic work 
efforts for social reform, and that in various 
parts of London studios have been placed at 
the disposal of the Progressive candidates, and 
electioneering work carried on in them. 


Readers of Tue Woman’s SienaL in Horwich 
will be glad to know that the paper is on sale, 
and can always be obtained, at the office of the 
Horwich Chronicle. 
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And still I gazed, and still the. wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all rey one : 


|for in the parks. The most notable feature is | 
' the introduction of sand-pits in Victoria Park. | 
Here the poor little mites from the slums of | Time was brief, and without waiting for pre- 
in CNTERVIEW WITK Bethnal Green and Old Ford can dig and delve | liminaries, Mr. Dickinson hastened to assure the 
in the sand and make believe to be at the sea- | readers of Taz Woman's Siena that he was a 
THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. side, while the Council's matron watches over | strong advocate for having women upon the 
«We have got nothing like this in our town, ye | them. County Council. “Iam very well connecte,,”. -- 
ken,” was the naive remark of an old Scotch| It was Mr. Dickinson who discovered that the | he added, with a laugh ; “ my mother wasa Poor , . 
body as she stood in the magnificently decorated Midland Railway Company was going to annex | Law Guardian at Wandsworth, and an aunt and - 


WHAT THE COUNTY COUN- 
CIL HAS DONE. 


Council Chamber at the Guildhall, sacred to the | an old burial-ground in St. Pancras and give no | a cousin have been School Board members. I 


use of the Lord Mayor and Corporation. 
tainly the County Council has got nothing like 
it, either, I thought, when I entered their offices | 
in Spring Gardens. There were no painted | 
ceilings, expensive mural decorations, imposing | 
insignia of office, nor yet a banqueting hall, | 
presided over by (Gog and Magog. All was) 
simple, plain, and comfortable as the people's | 
Parliament should be. Accommodation for | 
refreshments was not visible either. Not a six- | 
pence of the ratepayers’ money goes to provide | 
the members of the Council with the luxuries of 
the table. This is another notable distinction 
between the Council and the City Cor- 
poration, whose little bill for providing its 
committee members with refreshments 
amounts to £4,000 each year. 

Now when a woman enters the majority 
of Government and official places she is 
regarded with a look of scrutiny which 
implies that probably she has lost her 
way, and mistaken the premises for the 
Civil Service Stores. Nothing of that 
kind happens at Spring Gardens. The 
femme sole is received with courtesy, even 
with distinction, for did not the Council 
in happier days, have women amongst 
its‘ members, and does it not know the 
“misery” of trying to carry on a big 
housekeeping concern without them? So 
when I presented myself and requested 
to see the Deputy-Chairman I was forth- 
with shown into one of the committee 
rooms and given a cosy seat by the fire. 

It was Tuesday, the day on which the 
Council holds its sitting, and members 
were hurrying in for preliminary com- 
mittees. Presently arrived Sir John 
Hutton, looking brisk and alert as tho 
Chairman of a Progressive Council should 
do. As business was about to begin I 
was conducted to a different waiting- 
room and provided with another cosy 
seat. by the fire, then presently came the 
summons to the office of the Deputy- 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dickinson is one of the most pro- 
gressive of the Progressive majority. He has sat 
upon the Council since its formation in 1889, and | 
is now for the third time contesting the Division 
of Wandsworth. He is the son of Mr.8.S. Dickin- 
son, Liberal M.P. for Stroud, and chairman of 
Quarter Sessions of the County of Gloucester, and 
comes of a family who have always taken 
an active interest in local government affairs. | 
He served his own apprenticeship in municipal | 
matters as a member of the Wandsworth Vestry | 
and the Board of Works, before he was elected | 
to the Council. In the new office he was quickly | 
recognised as a most concientious and assiduous | 
worker and was appointed to the offices of Vice- | 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, | 
Chairman of the Parks Committee, and was the | 
first chairman of the sub-committee on games. | 
In fact, the system for providing facilities for | 
games in the open spaces of London is due to 
Mr. Dickinson’s initiative. He visited every open 
space, and assisted in mapping out the patches 
for cricket, football, etc., and has helped in every 
way to make the parks and commons means of 
health and innocent recreation for the people of 
London. What is better than all, the thousands | 
of little children from the slums and overcrowded | 
dwellings now have their wants specially cared 


Cer-| open space in exchange. The result of his | am quite accustomed to seeing women engaged 
energetic action was that the Midland Railway in municipal work. The first speech which I: 


paid the Council £16,000 with which to provide | made before the Council—in the early days when 


another open space. This has been a good 
precedent, for no railway company now takes 
an open space without giving an equivalent 
for it. It was upon the Parks Committee that 
Mr. Dickinson first made his name, but his work 
upon the Parliamentary Committee has been the 
most arduous. For six years now he has acted 


as the mouthpiece and representative of the 
Council before Parliamentary Committees and 
Royal Commissions, and has had the piloting of 


MR. W. II. DICKINSON, LCC. 
(Reproduced by kil permission fron London.) 


the Council's Bills through the Legislature, no 
small undertaking. 
After the elections in 1892, Mr. Dickinson was 


‘unanimously elected Deputy-Chairman of the 


Council. In this capacity he has occasionally to 
occupy the chair at the Council meetings, but his 
real work lies in being the managing head of the 
entire staff, some 5,000 officials and workmen. 
The chiefs of the thirteen departments consult 
him, on general management, as a sort of judge 
of appeal. He is alsotime-keeper and controller 
of all the men at the Central offices. The whole 
of his time is absorbed in the work of the Council, 
the morning being spent in consulting with the 
heads of departments, and the afternoon in 
attending to Parliamentary work and committees. 
He is upon all the committees of the Council, 
one hundred in number, going from one to the 
other as occasion requires. 
WOMEN UPON THE COUNCIL. 


When I entered Mr. Dickinson’s room, I found | 
_him seated at the head of a table stretching 


almost the length of the long room. 


relating to the Council, and conveyed some idea 


of the enormous amount of detail of which the | 


Deputy-Chairman is master, 


it sat at the Guildhall—was in support of the | 
return of women to the Council. Then it must . 
be remembered that the experiment has been 
tried, and no one who, like myself, worked side 
by side with the late Lady Sandhurst, and with 
Miss Cons and Miss Cobden, and witnessed tho 
valuable help given by them, can doubt the 
efficiency of women as County Councillors. The 
Council was the loser when the election of theso 
ladies was declared invalid.” 

“ What do you think, Mr. Dickinson, 


day upon the subject ? ” 
“The great majority are in favour 
women being put upon the Council, there’ 


attention. 
asylums, for example, is done entitely by 
men, although 6,000 of the inmates are 
women. When I served upon the Oom- 
mittee of Inspection I often felt that the 
work of visiting the female lunatics was 


been done by a woman. 
ment and inspection of baby farms ought 
also to be in the hands of women. Then 
there is the question of food supplies 
to the various institutions, matters of 
domestic economy which the councillors,’ 
in the privacy of their own homes, leave, 
as a matter of course, to their wives. 
People who oppose the election of womeri 
to the Council forget how large a portion 
of its work is essentially of a social and 
domestic character. An amusing incident 
was told me by one of my catvassers at 
the last election. He called at a house 
and explained that he was canvassing for 
the County Council, and without waiting 
to hear anything further, the lady of the 
house £aid, ‘Oh, you have come from tho 
County Council, have you? That is for- 
tunate, for I have got a water tap running 
upstairs, and we can’t stop it.’ The can- 
vasser, happening to be a practical man, at once 
gave the needed help, and, of course, secured 
the lady’s vote. This shows how naturally the 
housewife connects the County Council with 
her home affairs. 

‘‘’ What bars the way of tho clection of women 
to the Council is the fear that it will be a step 
towards their return to Parliament. 1 am fully 
in favour of women being elected to the Horse 
of Commons myself. The tendency -of legis 
lation is mote and more in the direction of 
social questions, and it is fitting and desirable 
that the voice of women should be heard.” 

PROGRESSIVE REFORMS. 

‘The readers of THE Woman’s Stanat will 
thank you for your good wishes, Mr. |ickinson, 
and now we should like to hear about some of 
the work which the Council has been doing.” 

‘‘It has sought to exercise a thorough personal 
control over the health, recreation, and general 
needs of the people of London, In respect to 


‘health, the work of the Main Drainage Com- 
It was | 
covered with piles of literature and memoranda | 


mittee for the purification of the Thames stands 
prominently forward, The return of fish to the 
river is a proof of the altered state of its once. 
poisonous waters. A wag has predicted that we 


‘may soon see honourable Members angling from 


is the general feeling of the Council to- . 
of. 


is so much which calls fo: their special © 
The inspection of the lunatic © 


out of place for a man, and should havo - 
The manage- © 
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the terrace at Westminster. Six hundred acres 
have been added to the open spaces of London 
during the last three years; the parks are well 
managed, bands provided throughout the summer 
months, and every facility given for the healthful 
exercise of athletics. In the gymnasiums special 
attention is being paid to physical exercises for 
girls. Numerous bye-laws have been made by 
the Council for enforcing the regular emptying of 
dustbins and regulating the sanitary construc- 
tion of buildings. A municipal lodging-house 
has been erected, on sanitary principles, with 
baths and a laundry, and reading and recreative 
entertainments are organised largely by Mrs. 
Leon, wife of one of the councillors, “The 
Boundary Street clearance scheme for getting 
rid of fifteen acres of equalid slums, and re- 
placing them with good dwellings, is one of the 
largest of the Council’s sanitary reforms. 

' © With regard to amusements, some people 
think that the Council is hostile to amusements. 
Such is not the case. It regulates many of the 
theatres, and all the music ‘halls are under its 
control. It has tried to make these places safe 
and wholesome for the public to visit.” 

“ And what about the Empire license, Mr. 
Dickinson?” —. " 

“] visited the Empire at the time when the 
complaints were made, and took my wife with 
me, We saw several other councillors there too. 
I was convinced that the recommendation of the 
committee was justifiable, and I supported it. 
The action taken with regard to the Empire 
licence will be wholesome lesson to other 
places of entertainment, and, I hope, settle the 
question altogether. ; 

' "EMPBRANCE QUESTIONS. 

. “The Council has shown itself fayourable to 
temperance reform. It has not retained a single 
licence which has fallen into its hands when 
acquiring property. The old Board of Works 
had a system of keeping a license ‘alive,’ as it 
was called, If a public-house is pulled down it 
loses its licence. In order to prevent this it was 
the custom to keep the licence ‘alive’ by retain- 
ing a cupboard or some corner of the old building 
and using it as a shanty for the sale of drink. 
We had many such places bequeathed to us by 
the Metropolitan Board. The Council has 
abandoned twenty-seven licences at a cost of 
£37,000. If there had been any. need for these 
public-houses the licenses would not have been 
abandoned. Alcoholic drinks have been abolished 
by the Council from the asylums, and temperance 
refreshments are insisted on in the par “fi 

“Do you not think that the licensing of public- 
houses would be better in the hands of the 
Council than in that of the magistrates P” 

“| think that would be the right solution of 
the question, but it will depend upon how 
Local Option works. Pawnbroking is another 
thing which should be under the management. of 


the Council. It would be. more profitable to 
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the ratepayer also that the gas and water should 
be controlled by the Council. The tramways are 
already coming under our management. Ihad a 
great deal to do with the starting of the Works 
Committee, by which the middleman is done 
away with, and labour is employed direct at fair 
wages, and under fair conditions. We see that 
the charwomen in the Council’s employ get their 
living wage as well as the skilled mechanics. I 
may also say that I am entirely in favour of the 
amalgamation of the City and County of London, 
and took an active part in connection with the 
inquiry before the Royal Commission.” 

“ And the rates, Mr. Dickinson, this is a vital 
question to the woman householder.” 

“The Act for the Equalisation of Rates has 
had the effect of raising the rates in the parishes 
which formerly paid less than their fair share, 
and of reducing them in those that paid more. 
In my own constituency the result will be a 
reduction of the rates in every parish, varying 
from ld. in the £ in Putney, to nearly 2d. in 
the £ in Tooting Graveney. The actual increase 
in the rates has been 3d. in the £, taking them 
collectively, but when separate districts are con- 
sidered a great reduction will be found to have 
taken place in many.” 

In conclusion I cannot do better than quote 
the words of Lord Rosebery on the eve of the last 
election. “Of all the candidates offering them- 
selves for election,” said the Premier, “ I know 
of none more fitted for that honour than Mr. 
Dickinson. He has youth, the greatest of all 
qualifications for the London County Council ; 
he has ability, industry, and experience, and, 
what is more, the confidence of the whole of the 
present Council.” SanaH A, TooLey. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Miss Lees, Edinburgh, has been requested by 
a large number of friends, and has consented, to 
stand as a candidate at the forthcoming Parish 
Council election for St. Giles’ Ward. 


Mr. A. H. M‘Intosh presided over a meeting 
in Kirkealdy the other evening, held in the 
interests of Women’s Suffrage and the Parish 
Councils Elections. Miss Wigham, Edinburgh, 
moved a resolation to the ‘effect that no legis- 
lative measure would be supported which did 
not extend equal suffrage rights to men and 


women. Miss Lees, Edinburgh, supported the | 


resolution, and urged the desirability of having 
at least two women on each Parish Council Board. 
Mr. B.C. Lockhart moved that a copy of the 


resolution be sent to the member of Parliament | 
for the burgh, asking him to support the same. | 


Mrs. Muir Downie, Edinburgh, and Messrs. 
John Lockhart aad W. Black, Kirkcaldy, also 
gave short speeches. 


Fas. 21, 1896. 


A Scottish centre under the Syndicate for the 
Cambridge University Local Examinations has 
been established in Glasgow under the manage- 
ment of Miss Birrell, hon. sec. of the Queen 

t Correspondence Classes, so that 
Scottish candidates are not now required to go 
to England. This concession will no doubt be 
welcomed by many pupils of the higher class 
girls’ schools, especially those who are destined 
for the teaching profession, as the Cambridge 
Syndicate certificates are recognised as guarantees 
of a sound and liberal education. , 

* * * 


The sum which the Glasgow Auxiliary of the 
Church of Scotland Women’s Association for 
Foreign Missions has collected and forwarded to 
headquarters in Edinburgh during the past year 
is £1,618. The annual meeting was held on 
Tuesday last, when Professor Story, Moderator of 
the Church, presided, and Rev. Robert Townhead 
presented the annual report, which stated that 
the Association had attained its jubilee, and 
that the collections had risen from £100 to the 
present large amount. 

e 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne lectured on “ The 
Revolt of the Daughters,” under the auspices of 
the Queen’s Park Lecture Association, Glasgow, 
on the evening of the 11th inst. The lecturer 
said that the real scope of his address was the 
modern revolt of women against the immemorial 
and absurd dominion of man. He did not think 
it necessary to enquire whether such a revolt 
had taken place. Some affected to laugh at it, 
others denied the fact, and still another set lost 
their temper, and so proved the truth of the 
assertion. However, now it was no longer a 
revolt, but a victory. Mr. Le Gallienne then 
went on to tell how women had learned to think, 
speak, and act for themselves; and by means of 
good jokes and witty remarks he brightened his 
speech and amused the large audience. 


* 


Kirriemuir, the now classical “ Thrums ” ‘of 
Barrie, was the scene of an interesting meeting 
last week when the Countess of Airlie presented 
the certificates and badges to the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Kirriemuir company of 
the Boys’ Brigade. This corps has the proud 
distinction of having the largest weekly parades 
and Sunday meetings of any company in Scot- 
land. Major the Earl of Airlie, 11th Hussars, 
addressed the boys, and in the course of his 
speech said he wondered if any of them ever 
thought why those interested in their spiritual 
welfare should be anxious to see them made as 
much as possible like soldiers. It meant dis- 
cipline, without which no man could be & 
Christian, and over and over again in the Bible 
they would find the duties and virtues of a 
Christian man illustrated by references to those 
| of a soldier. CALEDONIA. 
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gn and out of Parliament, 


By “ ONLOOKER.” 


TuE Ladies’ Gallery is more than ever beset with 
visitors this Session, and honourable Members 
find it impossible to comply with the many 
requests for orders. On Friday night the Duchess 
of York, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. 
Asquith, and Miss Chamberlain occupied a front 
row to witness the passage at arms between the 
Home Secretary and Mr. Chamberlain. Look- 
ing down from aloft upon the scene in the 
“ House,” one misses even yet with a feeling 
almost akin to surprise the grand grey head and 
graceful figure of the late Premier, who sat there 
for such long years, the most conspicuous man 
among them all. 

The hope is cherished in many quarters that 
Mr. Gladstone may make yet another public 
appearance in Parliament. The most strenuous 
efforts are being made, so I understand, to induce 
him to lift up his voice from his old place on 
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| the Council in allowing all the liquor licences to | cute the task entrusted to them by the country, 
lapse attached to property coming into their|and to which they had set their pledge. He 


| possession. 

, Mr. Clancy’s amendment praying for the 
' release of the dynamite prisoners was rejected 
in a thin House by a majority of 207. Mr. 
Naoroji’s amendment in favour of a more fair 
adjustment of Indian taxation, was withdrawn 
after a somewhat discursive, but not altogether 
uninteresting, debate. 


There is much dismay in the camp of the 
more Radical section of the Liberal party at the 
definite announcement given to Mr. Dalziel, that 
there will be no introduction of a Bill this session 
for the payment of Members. Despite the fact 
that its omission from the Queen’s Speech had 
practically decided the matter, many still clung to 
hope. <A_ special meeting of disappointed 
Radical and Labour Members was immediately 
summoned, at which Mr. Storey took the chair, 
and a strong resolution on what they con- 


' 


behalf of the Armenians. Naturally those | sidered had been a breach of pledges was carried. 


solicitous for the veteran’s personal welfare will 


be opposed to such action, but we need not be | 


surprised if on his return from abroad the spirit 
may move him once more to send forth a trumpet 
blast against Turkish oppressions. Even the 
little impromptu speech made some months ago 
at Hawarden has echoed as nothing else would 
or could have done throughout the Sultan's 
dominions. 


Mr. Disraeli received a very decisive snub the 
other night from Mr. Shaw Lefevre when he 
suggested that the County Council should be 
deprived of the control of licences. Mr. Disraeli, 
of course, represented the publican element in 
making this demand. 


It is one of the watch- | 


The Parliamentary event of the week was, of 
| course, the rhetorical duel between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Home Secretary. Thehon. Member 
for Birmingham moved his amendment to the 
Address, representing that it was contrary to 
the public interest that, under the guidance of 
her Majesty’s advisers, the time of Parliament 
should be occupied in the discussion of measures 
| which, according to their own statements, there 
| Was no prospect of passing into law, while pro- 
' posals involving grave constitutional changes had 
' been announced, on which the judgment of Parlia- 
ment should be taken without delay. 


Mr. Asquith, in reply, maintained that, so 


words of the Moderate (Reactionary) party, | long as the Government retained the confidence 
which views with dismay the spirited action of | of the “ House,” they would continue to prose- | Woolwich, through Mrs. Stewart, of Blackheath. 


went on to show that the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party involved a cutting 
down of everything progressive in order “to 
suit the susceptibilities and dodye the pre- 
judices of the House of Lords.” Mr. Labouchere 
followed in his usual shrewdly humorous style, 
and dealt home thrusts all round, alike at the 
Opposition and the Ministerial benches, 


The division on Mr. Chamberlain's proposed 
vote of censure, moved by way of an amendment 
to the Address, has resulted in a majority of 
fourteen for the Government. The closure was 
then proposed by Sir William Harcourt, and 
was carried by a majority of eight. Thus all 
further amendments have been swopt off the 
boards, including one by Sir Richard Temple in 
favour of the Parliamontary Franchise for 
Women. 


We constantly receive complaints of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining THz Woman’s Sianat from 
local newsagents and bookstalls. We wish that 
our friends would give us the addresses of any 
newsagents who do not keep the paper, and we 
will communicate with them with a view to 
putting THe Sranat on aalo. 

* * * 

A lady with one daughter living in Brussels 
would be glad to receive into her house as a 
boarder a young lady, student or otherwise, who 
wishes to enjoy the advantages to be gained by 
residence in that brilliant little capital. For 
particulars address Mrs. Willard, 33, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Birect. ~ 


Mrs. Paddon gratefully acknowledges, with 
thanks, for Duxhurst, 10s. from Mrs. Maynara ; 
a bedstead and spring muttress from Mrs. Allen 
Dobson, through Mrs. Aukland; also a bedstead, 
mattress, bolster, and pillow from Mrs. Barnes, of 
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DISFRANCHISED WOMEN. 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CHELSEA. 


Tue meeting on Tuesday afternoon in Mrs. 
Haweis’s charming house, originally built for 
Catherine of Braganza two hundred years ago, 
was highly successful so far as numbers were con- 
cerned. Out of six well-known speakers announced 
for the occasion, only two were able to be present, 
General Sir G. T. Chesney, K.C.B., and Mrs. 
Cotterell Tupp. The Right Hon. James Stans- 
feld, M.P., occupied the chair during the first half 
of the meeting ; his robust views on the question 
of Woman Suffrage remain sound asever. In 
an able speech he pointed out that women 
urgently require direct influence upon the con- 
stituencies, and so upon Parliament itself. 
They had little hope from the present Govern- 
ment. The Suffrage movement had had remark- 
able success; in fact, Mr. Stansfeld knew of no 
movement equal tc it in this respect. It had 
advanced from the region of mere abstract right, 
in which it was little but an academic discussion, 
to that of a great question where practical needs 
and woman's capacity were proved. Mr. Stans- 
feld touched upon woman’s success at the univer- 
sities, where she had beaten man in a field 
regarded as specially his owa—pure mathematics. 
In medicine it had been held that women 
could perform the menial functions in nursing, 
but not prescribe. But the doors of the 
narrowest Trade Union, the medical pro- 
fession, had been opened to them, even 
though the great argument of the delicacy of 
the sex had been loudly urged. To have an 
effect upon the constituencies, they must rally 
the indifferent women round them, and produce 
a “real effect upon the elections.” Their cam- 
paign had so far not been long, it had not even 
covered the whole of the speaker’s parliamentary 
life. They had succeeded in all their approaches, 
they were nearing the citadel of Westminster. 
They must bring up their reserves for the final 
assault. No woman must be permitted to be 
indifferent ; either she must be for or against. 

Mrs. Cotterell Tupp moved “that in the 
opinion of this meeting the parliamentary 
franchise should be extended to women on the 
same terms as it is or may be extended to men.” 
The speaker observed of recent years the con- 
version of women’s papers to the suffrage move- 
ment. Their support might be weakly, but it 
was not opposition, and showed they were 
winning. Much conservatism still lurks in 
Radical bosoms; the have-nots are always 
against the haves. Mrs. Tupp quoted observa- 
tions of Conservative aud Radical statesmen on 
the subject which went far to cancel each other. 
Legislation was becoming more socialistic ; 
hours and conditions of labour were greatly 
interfered with ; therefore, woman must raise her 
voice in public affairs, as much of this socialistic 
Legislation directly aftected her well-being. 

Mrs, Haweis seconded the resolution, drawing 
attention to the fact that women who had once 
possessed the right to the franchise, lost. it 
through apathy and formal disfranchisement in 
the Reform Bill of 1832. There were many 
desolate, oppressed, sweated women of the 
working classes whom the comfortable women 
should think of in urging their claim. Equal 
wages for equal work should be their cry. An 
American gentleman had told the speaker that 
there was less jealousy of women shown by men 
in hiscountry because salaries were the same. 
Englishwomen must guard against underselling 
men. Mrs. Haweis caused a good deal of 
merriment by alluding to sex as a “ mere dress,” 
which seemed to point to ignorance on the part 
of her hearers on Buddhist and Theosophical 
t ieories of re-incarnation. Here ensued a slight 
pause whilst the chairman besought ladies to give 
the audience the advantage of their eloquence. 
At length Miss Morant boldly stepped into the 
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breach. She thought the answer of the American 
lady to u Q.C. who opposed woman’s claims, 
“ What business is it of yours anyway?” a 
suitable rejoinder for most objectors, Undoubt- 
edly the requirements of both sexes must be met. 
She would like to feel surer of the rank and file. 

At this point the resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and the chairman withdrew. 

Later, General Sir G. Chesney took the 
chair, and began by reading the second resolu- 
tion, “ That this meeting pledges itself to do all 
in its power to forward any measure brought 
before the House having for its aim the parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement of women.” 

Mrs. Brownlow, who is very busy in North and 
South London at present distributing relief to 
the destitute, especially to starving children, 
spoke feelingly of the sufferings of women, whose 
position was to-day worse than when Hood 
wrote the “Song of the Shirt.” She knew 
women who made shirts at 1jd. each. She re- 
lated the story of the M.P. whose secretary was 
ill, and whose wife took her place for awhile. His 
directions to her were not to trouble to answer 
any letters from women, as they had no vote. 
Mrs. Brownlowquoted the horrorof Lady Burdett- 
Coutts when she heard of women voting in School 
Board elections. When the interests of women and 
children were urged, the baroness thought that a 
secluded body of ladies might meet to discuss 
such matters far from the madding crowd. Mrs. 
Holroyd Chaplin seconded the motion, and 
alluded to the rescue of woman from the 
bottomless abyss of millinery. When the 
motion was put, a chorus of feminine and other 
voices said Aye. Sir George then urged objectors 
to say No, but a dead silence was the sole reply. 
Sir George then rose and alluded to woman's 
suffrage as part of the general onward movement 
of the age; the nation was becoming liberal in 
sentiment. The possession of the vote is a good 
education, it develops a sense of responsibility, 
and, as a result, the interests of a sex or class are 
considered. The landlords legislated for them- 
selves up to 1832; then camean epoch of middle- 
class legislation; since 1867 a working-class 
epoch. When women had the vote, their interests 
would be considered ; they must speak for them- 
selves. It wassaid that women lacked judgment, 
they were sentimental, conventional. What 
about men? Did they materially differ? Sir 
George then gallantly stepped into the breach 
for the defence of millinery, even against the 
lady whom he styled the fair seconder. Good 
wine, said he, needs no bush. Some thought 
of bushes of artificial flowers on feminine heads, 
but Sir George explained that he meant a 
good cause is not strengthened by foolish argu- 
ments. Skating on to the delicate ground of 
the suffrage as a test question, Sir George 
thought it very wrong of women to harass 
Parliamentary candidates by putting the suf- 
frage first. He placed no alternative plan of 
attack by means of which the great blessing of 
the suffrage was to be gained, before the 
audience. He himself had received a threaten- 
ing letter on suffrage as a test, but his sympathy 
was strong enough not to be diverted even by 
that. Miss Goff, as one who was formerly 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, supported the 
motion. 

An enjoyable recitation by Miss Romola Tynte 
brought a pleasant gathering to a close. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


We understand from a cable to hand that the 
Polyglot Petition has been presented to the 
President of the United States Government by 
the ofticers of the World's Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union at Washington. Immense 
meetings were held, and there was great en- 
thusiasm. : 
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Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CHIVALRY. 
To the Editors of THs Woman's Sicnat. 

Dean Meepames,—Mies Florence Bal ie’s 
stirring account of the manner in which the 
police force are being utilised, not only as a 
terror to evil-doers but as merciful helpers, in 
Edinburgh and otRer cities, is one of the most 
cheering and hopeful signs of the times of which 
it has been our privilege to read. While heartil 
syipecene with, and willingly rendering all 

e assistance in our power, towards the realisa- 
tion of General Booth’s grand ideal, the thought 
has often come to us that, if only by some means 
the great police force could be brought into 
active service in work of this kind, how much 
might be accomplished, not only in the actual 
relief of suffering and misery, and the prevention 
of crime which must result, but in the better 
understanding such a condition of things would 
necessarily bring about between the great 
organised body of law defenders and those from 
whose ranks, alas, come the vast majority of 
law breakers. 

And now this is being attempted. Attempted, 
did I say? Nay, accomplished with the success 
such an eminently wise step so surely merits. 
For, of a necessity, one good result is sure to 
open the way to others. Crime and pauperisa- 
tion, now, alas, so rampant, will inevitably 
diminish as the hopeless and vicious classes im- 
bibe through the little ones glimmerings of a 
once more possible self-respect. That there is 
on all hands need |for organised and determined 
effort one knows full well. It is impossible to 
take up a paper without meeting in some form 
the reiterated fact that we, the community at 
large, are our brother's keepers, deny it as we 
may, and we attempt to ignore the responsibility 
at our peril. True, many do realise it, and the 
knowledge of all the misery and suffering they 
are powerless to relieve weighs as a constant 
blight on their cpg or wrings forth the im- 
potent cry, “O, Lord, how long?” But, as we 
are constantly being taught in myriad ways, 
God uses always human means to perfect His 
designs where human aid is possible, and in no 
conceivable way could it, in this instance, be 
rendered more effectively than through a great 
national organisation, free from political or 
sectarian bias. It is sure to act and react 
healthily on all parties. With the extremely 
hopelessly poverty-stricken, loneliness and the 
feeling that “‘ nobody cares” is, we know, in the 
first instance a fruitful source of crime ; and few 
even of these are so utterly debased that their 
hearts cannot ultimately be reached and stirred 
into renewed warmth through the children. 
And let us be thankful for the fact it takes very 
little to rouse a glimmer of self-respect in a 
child’s heart. Instead of being likely to add to 
our huge.army of paupers, this sensible move- 
ment systematically pursued and followed up as 
other doors are opened, will be more powerful 
to diminish them than any method ever before 
attempted. Therefore, may the wise workers of 
head and hand go forward with courage, assured 
that “God will both defend and uphold the 
right.” The searchlight of sympathetic helpful- 
ness will prove—who can doubt it ?—a much 
more powerful deterrent than a whole army of 
‘ bulls’-eyes,”’ backed by the terrors of the law. 

Evan May. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

Dear Mespames,—May I suggest to the 
readers of your widely circulated paper, one 
way in which they can help forward temperance ? 
It is not much during this bitter weather to 
offer the man who “‘ calls for orders,” who has a 
long round to take, or the carters of the various 
delivery companies, a cup of coffee or cocoa. 
am aware that in big houses this is often done, 
but in smaller houses it is seldom thought of. 
It only requires a little forethought on the part 
of the mistress to see that there is water boiling 
at the hour the man calls. One told me only 
this week that when his customers gave it to him 
he never visited a public-house. Thanking you 
in anticipation, believe me, faithfully yours, 

An Earnest WORKER. 


Fes. 21, 1€96. 
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FIRST GRAND ‘PIONEER’ REDUCTION SALE 


By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, 


THE WELL-KNOWN CARPET MANUFACTURERS OF THE CITY OF LEEDS. 
To the influential readers of “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” ana may not appear again. 
This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of our manufactures for ten long years, and is of great importanos to parties furnishing. 


The ** Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by all the 
Nations ef the Earth. ii ” 


Bale Price. Gigantic Sale of the Queen’s Royal Housshoid Sale Price. 


2/- HEARTHRUGS: 2/- 


In reversible Rich Turkey Patterns, measuring 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. These Hearth- 
rugs have gained a world-wide reputation for Magnificence, Cheapness. and Utibty, 
having no equal. kegistered New Designe, and considered Works of Art. Thousands of 
R Orders and Testimonials rectived, including undermentioned, giving the Highest 


faction. 
THREE for 59: SIX for 11/3; 


SPECIAL OFFE H TWELVE for 22/- 


The “ Queen’s Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are yatrontsed by Royalty, Nobility, 
and Clergy from alt pirts of the Empire. 


CICANTIC SALE OF THE ‘‘ QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD REVERSIBLE 


ie ee on Rich Turkey Pattern 


w=] CARPETS: 


Qonde. 
Beware of Imitat'ons.' 
Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. 


Trade Mark on all 
oods. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Alto- 
gether supecior quality, with handsume border to correspond. A marvel for excellence 


and beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the highest 
satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting- 
rcom, and any particular colour preferred. 


9 ft. by 10} ft. 56 | 9ft. by 15 ft. 21/6 
erty 8) ou ( Oe] be wn | og fm |B wh \ og set 
- ny) 12 tt on 19/6 epee 133 a8 Ce 19/6 | 12, , 15 4, ct 23/6 
ott. ) 7 (136 | Lbs 12 wo | MA [206 | 124, » IS » | May | 33/6 

vee : 12 5», »12 , (6 | 12,, 5 2 yy 38/6 


Sunningdale, Berks, July 5. 
Sir Frederick 4. Milbank, Bart., writes: ‘‘ Please supply me with another ‘Queen's 
Royal’ Carpet, 12 ft. by 21 {t., 49/3, for a diniog-room for my shooting residence at 
Rarningham Park, simiiar terra-cotta ard gold colours as supplied for my drawing-room 


last year.” 
The Elms, West End, West Hampstead, Jan. 4. 
Sir William Onslow, Bart., writes: ‘‘I was much pleased with the ‘Queen’s Royal’ 
Carret and Rugs which I had from you a short time ago. Please send me another, 12 ft. 


In Rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measuring 6 ft. by 
PRICE 3 ft., which for price, real value, weight, and richness of maau- 
Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, J lst. 
The Right Honourable the Viscountess Melville writes : ‘I am very pleasnd, with the 
£8 148. enclosed. 
COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 
Sultan, Terra Cotta, Crimson, sky, Navy, and the latest colours. With handsome border 
to correspond. Guaranteed to wear for years, and give every satisfaction. The sizes and 


Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 
facture, will he found unap be. SPBOIAL OFFKR— 
* Royal’ Velvet Hearthrugs to hand, and would like five more Hearth Her Ladyship 
REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
prices as follows (allready for putting down) : 


Brussels Hearthrugs. 
SALE 6 
6 Three Rugs, 19,-; Six for 37/- 
would also like two Velvet Carpets at 39s., one ditto, 60s. é6d., to ma’ them. Cheque 
Extraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, Newest and Choicest Dasigns, in Old Gold, 
REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


VELVET 4a ft. by 7ft .. L1/- VELVET 9ft. by 12 ft. .. 38/- 
PILE 6 45 1 9 op oo 18/- PILE Ly ie 18 as as, TIE 
BRUSSELS 573,, » 9 »  23/- BRUSSELS )12,, 5, 138,, .. 59- 


CARPEY D sr oo D op ove {= OARPET 
SQUARES. /9 ,, 5, 108,, ..  33/- SQUARES. ) 12,, 4. 18 5 oo 27/- 


Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel of excel- 
lence ana beauty. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, giving the 
highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Diuing, Drawing, or 
S.tting-room, a1d any particular colour preferred. 


Hill Grove, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Jan. 138th. 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald Moreton writes: “ Will be much obliged by Mr. Hodgson 
reniing him two more of the Velvet Pile Brussels Carpets, both same patterp, with 
Hearthrugs to match, at 7s. 6d. each. Cheque £6 17s. enclosed. 


Ryhall Hall, Stamford, Sept. 19tb. 
Sir R. Cayley writes: ‘“ Will be pleased to have a Velvet Pile Brussels Carpet, 12 ft. by 


by 18 ft., £2 28., with three Hea:thrugs to match. Cheque enciosed.’ 18 {t., at 788., of the same design as Hearthrug sent. Cheque enclosed.” 
H.R.H. Prince L of Battenberg rod 5 H.1.H. Bugénie de Christoforo 
U. 8. H. Pri. K. Bigit, Siam Specially Kaduced Int ester Princess Palwologw Nice- 


Marquis of Breadalbane 
Marquis de Biad'e Cope 


SALE PARCEL WITH FREE GIFT 


Lord Farnham ENCLOSED, CONTAINING 


Lord Henry F.tzgerald 1 Magnificent Cream-coloured Curly Sheepskin Hearthrug, average size 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
Lord Lee Perfection in quality 

Sir Henry de Bithe 
tir Henry Ballingnam 
Sir E. H. Blair, Bart. 
Sir L. Lacoa 

Sir R. Cayley 
Archbishop cf York 
Hishop cf Capetown 


REMARKS.—A ledy customer writes c»mp!aining that we send out too large a 
Carpet for the money. Be this so or not, we send out no Uarpet measuring less than 


6ft. by 9 ft.—even for 3s. éd. 
THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


pborw-Commene 
Princess de Cro 
Dowr. Marchion’ss Londonderry 
VDowr. Marchioness Downshire 
Duchess of Wellington 
Duchess of Richmond 
Marchivness of Bresdalbane 
Marchioness of Hastings 
Marchioness of Drogheda 
Marcbioness of Buts 
Countess Dowr. Lady Thomas 
Coantes) Dowager of Morton. 


PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


“ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS 


SaALe Price 


2 Beautiful Goat-skin Door Mate, lined woollen cloth throughout, ‘pinked edges, best 9/ 6 

finish, oraamental for apy room ... ae we vue wes awe see THE LOT. 

Providing this Coupon, W.S. 2!.2-95, is quoted, a FREE GIFT will be enclosed, a very fashionable Leather 
Purse, with handsome nickel mounts and fastener, with compartments, 


1 Beautiful heversible Art Crimson’ Silk Plush Bed Rug, Sofa Cover, or “Table Cover, 
douole warp, very heavy, size 50 in. by 78 in. 


d 
TEST THEM. 
In the Hien Court or Justice (Chancery Division) Hodgson v. Webb Brothers.—On 
the 18ta day of July, 1890, His Lordship Mr. Justice Ohitty, granted an foterim injunc- 
tion restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Freak. 
Hvudgson’s Trade Mark, ‘' Eclipse,” No. $3,7/4 (Leeds). 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


o~ 
a 
100,000 rx) 
SECLIPSE” Cc A R = E TT Ss = _ (Registered.) 
versible, woven throughout with handsome Border t» correspond ; richly blended 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. in several colours to suit auy furdieure. Made in 10 sizes only. These Carpe are the 
BALE FRICE This Gigantic Offer is a Special Contract made with gALE PRICE production of much cate, labour, and forethought, and are made in handsome and elaborate 
readers of the Woman 8 Signal only. patterns (which are protected by registration). They combine the rich blended coluurs of 
WE WILL FORWARD DIRECT FROM THE the Turkish and Persian with tha elegans designs of shy Wilton. Tness goods cannot 
eres eS aN. eae Kn vad disMngulshed from real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be excelled iu 
® ’ * » ura! ye 
EACH SV Eee ae AT THE PRIGR as EACH Size, 6 ft. by 9 ft. wee wees wee Reduced sale price, ad eash. 
¢ Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedroom, Bordered 3 » The ww Oy see: ieee inte ” ” 7/8 ws 
and woven in Art Co'ours, large enough to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an 1» 9 oy ” ove ase sae i 7 ae A 
advertisement for our goods, thus saving any Middle Profits. Remember these are ” 7 wo” ae ” eee eee eee ” ” re ” 
Woven, not Printed, and are maie of a material almost equal to Wool. Thousands of oo oy ay 12 ” eee ae os ” ” a ” 
these Carpets and Rugs have already been sold at almust Doub’e above prices. An ” 10$ nom 12 yy er kates Set ” ” JO cat 
“ Eclipse” Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra. ” a Bu 9) ay ete ses ore ” " a ” 
Kilkea Oastle, Magency, Co. Kildare, 17th August, 1894.-LADY KVA FITZGERALD hes fee re sae ses Re vs 53 e oe 
writes; “ The ‘ Hclipse’ Carpets supplied by Messrs. F'. Hodgson & Son—her ladyship is *9 a es 18 * sees ise sae ” Us ve * 
much pleased with them.” ” yon me Oe sth a uz aa 


When ordering, please mention if for B:d, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting-roam, and any 
particular colour preferres, 


Blairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 3rd Aug., 1894. 
Lady Hunter Blair writss: ‘Will Messrs. ¥. Hodgson & Son send her another 


The Rectory, Shere, Guildford, 2ith September.—THE COUNTESS ELIZABETH OF 
WINCHILS «A AND NOTLINGH AM writes, requesting Mr. Hodgeon * to send ver two 
moze of the ‘ Eclipse ’ Carpets, and two rugs to waich. Cneque 103. 6d. envied,” 


By SPECIAL OFFER. 


:4 TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS se sae vee eee ove 8/- (or) ‘ Prudeutial' Carpet, san 8 befu-e, crimson and gold, dimensions. ¥ ft. by lu} ft. 
| FOUR CARPETS AND FOUR RUGS...) |)... 45:6 (or) | Chequeenclosed. ‘ ri 
EIGHT CARPETS AND EIGHT RUGS 0 assy es 30/- 


Value unequalled in the Annals of Advertising. As a favour, kindly Examine and A Reversible “ Prudential” Hearth-ug (Regd.), to match above 


Compare these Carpets. Carpets, sent for 1/6 extra, size 2 yds. long, and 1 yd. wide. Special 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Lo nct miss thts opportunity. Jt may not occur again. offer, 3 Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 6 for 8/-, or 12 for 15/6, sterling value. 


We rely upon spontaneous Repeat Orders from our Clients for the Maintenance of our Trade. Established nearly Quarter of a Century. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION 
AS THEY ARRIVE BY POST. 


CHEQUES AND P.O’S PAYABLE TO 
F. HODGSON & SON, Manufacturers, Impo-ters, and Merchants, Woods'ey Road, L= EDS. 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL CARPET COUPON. 21 2/95 


On receipt of this Coupon ard P.O. or Stawps for amount, we guarantee to eend 


any goods as above to your address in any part of the United Kingyom. 
ash returned in fu!l if not eatistied. (Signed) F. HODGSON & SON. 
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MEETING IN LONDON. 

In view of the presentation of the ap hn 

Petition by Miss Willard and Lady Henry 

Somerset to the American Government, at Wash- 

ington, D.C., on February 15th, Mrs. Pearsall- 

Smith entertainedabout 160 members and friends 

of the National B.W.T.A. to tea on that day in 

the Board-room, Memorial Hall, London. The 

At Home was preceded by a rapt hy x tear 
rayer on behalf of the work of the Polyglot 
tition. This meeting was crowded, and among 

others who took part was Mrs. J. K. Barney, of 

Rhode Island. This was Mrs. Barney’s last 

address in London before her return to America. 

In the evening an enthusiastic meeting was 
held, under the presidency of Mrs. Pearsall- 

Smith, to hear short speeches from workers with 
regard to the Polyglot Petition and those tem- 
perance and social questions which directly affect 
the well-being of the people. A letter was read 
from. Miss Morgan (of Brecon), with regard to 
the British section of the petition, which con- 
tains over 180,000 names, of which 140,000 were 
collected by the B.W.T.A. The signatures are 
mounted on strong white calico, half a yard in 
width, bound on one side with red ribbon and 
on the other with blue, thus combining the 
national colours. At the head is a beautiful 
illumination on vellum, and in the centre the 
emblem of the World’s W.C.T.U.—a globe in 
blue, with Great Britain and Treland outlined in 
gold, surrounded by a flowing white ribbon, 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ For God and Home and 
Every Land.” Behind the globe are crossed the 
sticks of two Union Jacks, the folds of which, in 
‘proper heraldic colours, fall efully on either 
side. The words of the petition, beautifully em- 
bossed, come beneath, and the first signature 
on the gigantic roll is that of Lady Henry 
Somerset. The whole is calculated to measure 
two thousand and twenty yards, or more than 
one mile and an eighth in length. 

The Polyglot Petition was then read by Miss 
Hood, after which the following cablegram was 
sent to Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 
‘at ‘Washington :_“ Beloved leaders, greeting. 
Tsaigh xliii. 5-6.. British Women.” . 

A letter was read from Mrs. Eva MacLaren, 
the Vice-President of the B.W.T.A., regretting 
inability to attend on account of delicate health ; 
and Mrs. Broadley Reid, in her place, gave astir- 
ring address on the London County Council 
Election, urging those present to work for the 
return of the Progressive candidates. 

Mrs. Bailhache gave notice of the day of united 
prayer, to be held on the day prior to the elec- 
tions ; after which Mrs. Ward Poole drew atten- 
tion to the work that THz Woman’s S1cNaL was 
doing to promote the return of Progressive 
members, and urged all to obtain copies to dis- 
tribute to their friends as a means of educating 
them as to their duties in this direction. 

Miss Cooke guve a very interesting speech on 
the Peace Question. 

Miss Phillips, superintendent of the Brewster 
Sessions Department, gave a rousing address on 
Brewster Sessions. She gave the following facts 
as to the number of licensed houses in the 
metropolis. These number 9,500 in the metro- 
politan area, without the City of London, and 
she stated that in the Tower district, which is 
one of the poorest in London, there were 2,700 
public-houses, which was nearly two to one as 
regards population compared with Kensington in 
the West End. Miss Phillips concluded by giving 
some valuable hints as to how to proceed while 
the licensing sessions were on. 

Mrs. Amie Hicks, who was to speak on the 
Labour Question, was prevented by illness. Mrs. 
Ward Poole read a letter from her, in which she 
urged women of education and thought to take 
a broad stand for truth, right, and justice on 
behalf of the workers in ourcountry. While we 
are striving to inculcate purity of life, it is at 

least our duty to strive that purity may be made 
possible; that statiatics are too true that tell us 
of the hundreds of girls and women who, because 
the wages are so small and the conditions of life 
so hard, are driven to impure lives or starvation. 
This is not as it should be, and it is for the 
women of our Association, who have pledged 
themselves to the uplifting of the human race, to 
lead the way. 

The meeting was brought to a close after a 
short speech from Mr. E. Tennyson Smith. 


‘Florence Balgarnie, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


MEETING AT DUDLEY HOUSE. 


A MEETING was held on F riday week at Dudley 
House, Park Lane, by invitation of the Earl and 
Countess of Dudley, at which Mrs. J. K. Barney 
(of New England, U.S.A.) gave an account of 
her work in connection with prison visitation 
and police-court reform. The Archdeacon of 
London presided. Among those present were 
the Countess of Dudley, Adeline Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Blanche Countess of Rosslyn, Sir ron 
West, Sir Hugh and Lady Low, Sir owell 
Buxton, M.P., and Lady Victoria Buxton, Hon. 
Mrs. Fraser, Mr. Edward Clifford and Miss 
Clifford, Hon. Mrs. Tollemache, and Mr. Andrew 
Johnstone, M.P. Mrs. Bva McLaren (Vice-Pre- 
sident of the National British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association) was also nt. 

At thte close of the meeting Trotter read 
the letter which appeared in the Times of the 
8th inst., from the Home Secretary to Miss 
Superintendent of the 
Political Department, National B.W.T.A., who 
with Lady Henry Somerset have been the chief 
factors in bringing the need for police matrons 
before the authorities in London. 

Mrs. Trotter also stated that Sir Edward 
Bradford, chief of police, was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the subject of better provision for 
female prisoners, which had been for some time 
under his consideration. Some months ago a 
beginning was made in the appointment of a 
resident police matron at Marlborough Street, 
and Sir Edward gave her the assurance that in 
the future every female arrested shall be attended 
by a woman. 


Mrs, Barney also addressed a meeting held 
at the residence of Mrs. J. H. Tritton. 
Queen’s Gate Gardens, recently. Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith presided. Among those present were 
Countess Altenburg Bentinck, Lady Campbell, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Hon. Mrs. Alister Fraser, 
Mrs. Charles Inge, Mrs. Bevan, Hon. Mrs. J. 
Bevan, and Miss Fry (the grand-daughter of 
Elizabeth Fry). Mrs. Barney gave thrilling de- 
scriptions of her work, and narrated the story of 
her endeavour to get the first police matron 
appointed in the United States, and stated that 
there are police matrons in the large cities in 
twenty-three States, and provision made in 
other places for suitable attendants for women 
prisoners. 


SUNDAY CLOSING OF PUBLIC 
HOUSES. 


A LARGE and influential gathering assembled in 
the Liverpool Town Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon last, at the annual meeting of the Central 
Association for Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday. The Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool presided. The annual report was read by 
Rev. W. Young, Hon. Sec. Two important 
resolutions were unanimously passed. The first 
declared that while it may be expedient to refer 
the control of the week-day drink traffic to local 
option, Sunday Closing, for which public opinion 
has long been fully ripe, ought not to be so 
referred, but should be dealt with as in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, by a permanent national 
measure, based on the special character of the 
Lord’s Day, and taking effect uniformly and simul- 
taneously throughout England. The second reso- 
lution deeply deplored the continued delay of the 
reform sought, and earnestly appealed to 
churches, and temperance and Deiat reformers, 
to press upon statesmen of all parties the duty 
of securing it at the earliest possible date. 


ED 


It was set forth in tho Press on Monday 
that Sir William Harcourt had finished the pre- 
paration of his new Local Veto Bill, and that 
private copies had been circulated among mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The only important dif- 
ference from the previous Bill, it was added, 
was the clause relating to the power of restric- 
tion of licences. 

* * % 


General Booth has met with extraordinary 
success in British Columbia. He is expected 
home early in March, and will be publicly 
welcomed at a special meeting at the Albert . 


| Hall. 


Fes. 21, 1895. 


RECEPTION OF MR. E. TENNYSON 


SMITH. 
Unper the auspices of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association, a public con- 
ference of workers and friends was held on 
Tuesday last in Union Chapel, Islington, in con- 
nection with the reception of Mr. E, Tennyson 
Smith, who has lately returned from Australia. 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith presided and delivered a 
short opening speech. Mr. Tennyson Smith also 
gave an address on “ Woman's Work for Tem- 
po. ce.’ Atea and reception, presided over by 

rs. Aukland, followed, and in the evening a 
public meeting and demonstration was held in 
the Chapel, the Rev. Robert Berry in the chair. 
There was a large attendance. Telegrams were 
read from Sir Benjamin Richardson (who was 
announced to preside), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
M.P., and Lady Barnaby, expressing regret at 
their inability to be present. Mrs. Aukland, on 
behalf of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, gave a cordial welcome to Mr. E. 
Tennyson Smith, and touched upon the splendid 
work that had been accomplished by him on 
behalf of their cause in Australia. A resolution 

roposed by Mrs. Bamford Slack and seconded 
by Miss Hood, was heartily passed, pledging all 
possible support to the ( tovernment Veto Bill. 
Mr. E. Tennyson Smith, by special request, gave 
a selection from J. B. Gongh’s orations in a 
manner which was much appreciated by the 
audience. During the day, solos were rendered 
by Mrs. Minnie Hall, Miss BessieJones,A.R.C.M., 
Malle. Jose Dubois (violin), and organ recitals by 
Mr. F. Meen. Mr. R. Rae (National Temper- 
ance League) spoke highly of Mr. Smith, whom 
he had long known, and of his work in the 
colonies, the results of which he was in 
a specially good position to know, as by every 
mail he had received temperance and other 
papers from Australia, which were full of reports 
of Mr. Smith’s successes. He heartily welcomed 
Mr. Smith back to England. Silver collections 
were made at both meetings on behalf of the 
funds of the Association. Five hundred copies 
of THE Woman's SicNaL were sold and some 
pledges taken. 

Mr. Tennyson Smith is taking part in the 
London County Council Election campaign, and 
will speak on Wednesday evening, Feb. 20, at 
Westbourne Park Chapel, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards in the chair. 


Temperance Wotes. 


It was stated last Saturday that the expecta- 
tion of the Government was that they would ba 
able to introduce the Irish Land Bill, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, andthe Local Veto Bill io 
the course of the present week. It was calcu- 
lated that at least one day would be necessary 
for the discussion on the introductory stage of 
each measure. The Opposition, it was said, did 
not intend dividing the House until the second 
reading stage had been reached. 

* # * 

Mc. Broadhurst has introduced a Bill into the 
House of Commons for the suppression of ‘tied 
houses.” He proposes that no licence for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by retail shall be granted 
to any person except the real resident occupier, 
and that any covenant by the holder of a licence 
to purchase goods exclusively from stated 
persons, companies, or firms shall be void. 

xe * 


The work of the London County Council in 
temperance reform was dealt with by the Rev. 
Dr. Clifford on Sunday at a meeting in Edgware 
Road Chapel, London. He pointed out the 
direct temperance policy of the Progressive party 
on the County Council, who had the wisdom and 
patriotism to refuse to renew liquor licences 
which fell into their hands or to allow licensed 
premises on their estates. He referred with 
satisfaction, also, to the abolition of alcohol from 
the Council’s lunatic asylums, the results being 
highly satisfactory to the medical staff. They 
had provided music in the parks as a counter 
attraction to the public-house, and provided 
shelters on the recreation grounds, where persons 
could change their clothes without having to 
resort to the public-house. The Council, in fact, 
were creating what Mr. Arthur Balfour in his 


new book called “a new psychological climate.” 
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TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
bree insertion 


8 as ‘0. 
isplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHn Happon & Co., Larest TIME TUESDAY. 


A’ LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PEBANOE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 

Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 

“ Visitor’s Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 

a Week in London,” with - 

monials post free. Telegrams, “ Healthiest,” 

London. 


Blas arb aoosie 


Displayed Advertisements 5/- per 

Joun Happor & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 
LE a TAT 
APPY HOME SCHOOL —A 
clergyman’s daughter offers the above. 
Lov! mf care. Good education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
yearly. Healthy, open nei; hbourhood,— 

Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


Le a Ee 
MALYERN HOUSE, BLOCKLEY 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Home schol 


. Terms m 
References Kindly permitted to the Rev. John 
Wikinson, Mildmay Mission to the Jews, and to 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 
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EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 
Ul “hrist 
% 
| The Christian. 
| (Established as ‘ THE REVIVAL” in 1859. Published at the Woman's Temple in 
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